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Some of the outstanding addresses at the 
Denver Convention in June are given in this 
issue of the Journat; others will be printed in 
January. In order to include as many of the 
Convention papers as possible, they are all 
considerably abridged. 


All of the articles in this Journat are taken 
from the Convention proceedings, with the 
exception of the notes on our relation to the 
international crisis, introduced by comments 
from the out-going President of the I.F.U.W. 
and the former chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on International Relations. 


In introducing Frances Perkins at the 
Convention dinner meeting on the theme, 
‘How Women Achieve,"’ the presiding officer, 
Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, said: 


I will take just a moment to remind you that Fran- 
ces Perkins began her professional life after graduate 
study (she holds an M.A. from Columbia University) 
in 1910 as secretary of the Consumers League of New 
York City, a public service through a private insti- 
tution. In 1912 she became secretary to the Com- 
mittee on Safety, an organization of private citizens 
formed after the Triangle Fire — which so many of 
us remember. 

Need I remind you that Miss Perkins was Commis- 
sioner of the State Industrial Commission from 1919 
to 1921, a member of the Industrial Board of New 
York City in 1923, chairman of that Board in 1926, 
and industrial Commissioner in 1929. She is also a 
trustee of two colleges — Mount Holyoke and Ben- 
nington. And I hardly need say that in 1933 she took 
office as Secretary of Labor under our national gov- 
ernment. 

I should love to portray the development of the 
Department of Labor of the United States under the 
leadership and guidance of the Honorable Frances 
Perkins. That would be one of the greatest pleasures 
I could have, but I must deny myself for lack of time. 


In correcting and completing the chairman's 
introduction, Mary Gilson, assistant professor 
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of economics at the University of Chicago, 
speaker at the Convention Social Studies ses- 
sion, explained: 


There are only two things on which I lay any claim 
to distinction. First, when I was in industry I insisted 
on employing both men and women, and not women 
only. . . . And the other thing — I came late in life 
to almost all of the things into which I entered. At 
Wellesley I majored in Greek and hoped to go to 
Oxtord, but instead I went to work ina library in the 
crucible steel district of Pittsburgh, and became so 
much interested in workers that I went into industry. 
Then in my forties I decided to take graduate work, 
and in the midst of it I received a hurry call to go to 
the Hawaiian Islands to study labor conditions. . . . 

I jumped into the academic world in my fifties — 
though it has been said that President Hutchins 
takes in only young persons! — and now in my six- 
ties I get a Guggenheim Fellowship. (I think one ot 
the reasons the Guggenheim Foundation is letting 
me make this study of British experience in the han- 
dling of unemployment insurance cases involving la- 
bor relations is that I have spent so many years be- 
hind factory doors that I know a good many of the 
tricks.) 

And now the only thing 1 am afraid of is that I 
might get married when I am eighty! 


Whatever Miss Gilson may be doing at 
eighty, she is today demonstrating her adapt- 
ability once more by picking up the pieces 
after her plan for study in England had been 
exploded by the war, and setting to work on 
a study of unemployment insurance that can 
be carried out in this country. 


William G. Carr is Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and Director of 
Research, Nationa] Education Association. As 
a preface to his address, Dr. Carr thanked the 
Association on behalf of the teaching profes- 
sion, as represented in the Commission and the 
N.E.A., for its intelligent cooperation with 
“every sincere effort to improve the work of 
public education in this country.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


A SKETCH OF A.A.U.W. PROGRESS, I 937-39 


By Marcaret S. Morriss 


nis brief report might almost be called 

‘The Education of a President of the 
American Association of University 
Women.”’ I hope you will pardon a word 
or two of personal reminiscence. 

Since I have been president, I have vis- 
ited A.A.U.W. branches — not as many 
as I could wish, but a good many — from 
Massachusetts to Tennessee and from New 
York to Iowa; from the Philadelphia 
Branch with its 1100 members down to 
small branches with less than 50 mem- 
bers. I have been to state meetings, and to 
four sectional conferences, and last spring 
I was fortunate to be an observer at the 
Council meeting of the I.F.U.W. in Lon- 
don. As president of the A.A.U.W., I 
have been invited to participate in this 
and that good cause, and to sign literally 
dozens of petitions for varying courses of 
action, until that fact alone would give 
me some realization of the importance 
attributed to our organization by its 
friends in other fields. I have been a sort of 
sounding board for complaints and for 
praise of the Association. And so, al- 
though I am still far more ignorant than I 
could wish about our great organization, 
I think it is fair to say that I have had a 
good deal of education in the past two 
years. 

I want to report to you that | have a 
steadily growing realization of the wide- 
spread scope of the American Association 
of University Women, of its far-flung in- 
terests, of its vital influence on women’s 


> 


education, of its international contribu- 
tions to the great problems we are all 
facing, and of the importance of its 
branches and state divisions in countless 
communities where their active presence 
has been of inestimable benefit. That is 
my first impression; and my second is of 
the high capacity for cooperation, and the 
unusual ability of the women with whom 
I have been working and who are throw- 
ing their interests, their time, and in 
some cases their very life blood into our 
gteat organization. 


Tere is a third point which has greatly 
impressed me in my closer intimacy with 
the A.A.U.W. Perhaps it is especially 
relevant to mention it because of the fact 
that this convention of ours is being held 
in Denver, in a part of our great country 
which has been the most recent of Ameri- 
can frontiers. As we have planned for the 
Denver Convention, we have always been 
conscious of the pioneer history of Den- 
ver, and our hostesses are going to help us 
recapture some of that pioneer spirit. So I 
have come to a realization that our organi- 
zation itself, the American Association 
of University Women, has been a great 
educational pioneer, an association 
through which American women have 
been able to express their forward-looking 
spirit along intellectual lines when the 
need for physical pioneering was over. 
Did you ever realize that the A.A.U.W. 
was one of the earliest organizations in 
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this country to institute the kind of work 
we have done for more than fifty years on 
standards for membership? Our investiga- 
tion of the standards of colleges which 
admit women and the help which we have 
thereby given to higher education of 
women through the years preceded even 
the work of the Association of American 
Universities, which also dates back a long 
time. There are now thirty-two accredit- 
ing agencies in the United States, includ- 
ing sectional and professional organiza- 
tions, and it is still true that our work is 
unique. Only the American Association 
of University Women and the Association 
of American Universities are national in 
scope, and we alone deal with the position 
of women in separate and coeducational 
institutions. 

Another first activity of the Associa- 
tion was to offer a fellowship for gradu- 
ate work to a woman, and for years our 
graduate fellowships for foreign study 
were almost alone in this field. 

And in more recent years, we, as an 
organization, have antedated to a consid- 
erable degree the great movement in adult 
education which is now sweeping over the 
country. Our study groups and study pro- 
grams have been going for many years, 
and it is literally true that many organi- 
zations turn to us when they want to 
learn how to organize nation-wide adult 
education programs. 


‘Tew more I have learned about the 


American Association of University 
Women the greater pride I have felt in the 
initiative and in the imaginative power 
of our predecessors. My formal report to 
you, a brief summary of the high lights of 
the past two years since the Savannah 
Convention, is really the story of the 
continuation of this great inheritance of 
pioneer enterprise reaching out into new 
ideas or new patterns of behavior, with 


an ever-increased understanding of the 
meaning of our chartered purpose — 
““practical educational work." 


Over contributions to the higher educa- 
tion of women continue through the work 
of three of our most important commit- 
tees. The Membership and Standards 
Committee, among other topics, will re- 
port on its significant and careful four- 
year study of teachers colleges in relation 
to our fundamental tenets of membership, 
liberal education, and proper recognition 
of the position of women on a coeduca- 
tional college campus. 

The report of the two fellowship com- 
mittees will not only give the names of 
our new fellows and will not only rejoice 
in the great accomplishments of the Fel- 
lowship Endowment Committee during 
this biennium, but the Fellowship En- 
dowment Committee will also indicate a 
shift of emphasis away from the idea of a 
campaign to raise money for fellowships 
and be done with it, to a long-range 
permanent program of financing graduate 
fellowships for women. 

I believe this continuing purpose of the 
Association constitutes a unique enter- 
prise for a group of women like ourselves. 
Unquestionably there is in this Associa- 
tion practical unanimity of belief in all 
our branches that the search for truth and 
the slow processes of education are a 
primary necessity for civilization. 

The adult education program of the 
Association, under the leadership of the 
subject-matter committees and through 
our able executives at Headquarters, has 
grown so that it might almost be said 
that there are 849 new ventures in group 
study and subsequent action to report in 
the past two years. Literally hundreds of 
significant branch studies have been made 
from which it is impossible to cite ex- 
amples. You may look for yourselves at 








the large number of important branch 
exhibits of study and activity in our spe- 
cial fields which are displayed at this 
Convention for your benefit. For every one 
shown almost one hundred others might 
have been substituted. 

Another new development at Headquar- 
ters has been the attempt of our associates 
during the past two years to pool all the 
information available in study material, 
including results of research in reading 
laboratories and the use of outside expert 
consultants. These studies and experi- 
mental programs to make materials more 
readable, more dramatic, more compelling 
to individuals, are reflected in such new 
outlines as The American Family in a 
Changing Society and Scientific Consumer 
Purchasing. 


Asove all, the two years have seen in 
this field of adult education the inaugura- 
tion of a new type of arts program under 
the able leadership of Miss Lura Beam, 
first as the chairman of the Arts Commit- 
tee and now as our Associate in the Arts. 
As many of you know, a thrilling survey 
was made last year under her direction by 
126 of our branches. This has been ana- 
lyzed during the past winter and many 
new branch programs of art study are be- 
ing started as a result. This careful com- 
munity analysis with a view to setting up 
distinctive and individualized programs 
for the study of American contemporary 
art is making a really unique approach to 
art study by lay groups in this country. 
Miss Beam is ready to guide and correlate 
the fine arts study projects already going 
forward in many of our branches, and in 
addition she is sponsoring creative work 
of our members by competitions and exhi- 
bitions in painting and writing to be held 
in the autumn. 

The past two years have seen the com- 
pletion and publication of Dr. Kings- 
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bury’s study on unemployment in the 
ranks of the university women, a most 
significant piece of research carried 
through by the Association during this 
biennium. We have a profound sense of 
gratitude to the Women’s Bureau for 
making the publication of that study 
possible. 

An increased interest in the work of the 
Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, growing out of the 
realization of the real recession in oppor- 
tunity for educated women here and 
abroad, has been shown in the branches 
everywhere. 

I can only mention in this brief state- 
ment of the stewardship of your officers 
the development of the work of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee for refu- 
gees, a new and pressing problem bearing 
down on us with ever-increasing weight. 
The solution of our own A.A.U.W. per- 
sonal share in this world tragedy is not 
even in sight, but it will be a matter of 
further study and more far-reaching ac- 
tion next year. 


Finarty, I believe that the past two 
years have seen a development of the ad- 
ministration of the Association into a 
more effective instrument for carrying out 
your collective will. Administration is a 
necessary evil, but the bigger we get the 
more we must have a centralized group of 
officers and executives which will keep 
closely in touch with the wishes and 
needs of the branches, and which will be 
able to act quickly and efficiently. I re- 
member a speech that President Park of 
Bryn Mawr made which was startling to 
me because I had already begun my career 
as a college administrator. This was dur- 
ing the depression, and she said that as 
times got harder and colleges had to 
slough off all unnecessary expense they 
were likely to get rid first of all of their 
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administrators as the least-needed mem- 
bers of the body politic. I felt a little 
alarmed at that statement at the time, 
and I do not entirely agree with it even 
now. 


Waren I think back to the early days of 
this Association, I am forced to realize the 
improvement due to good administration. 
For years there was no place for records of 
the Association except in the top bureau 
drawers of the officers. My historical soul 
is filled with horror to realize that many 
of our records for the early period are lost. 
Do you realize that we had no copy of our 
Charter on file at Headquarters until this 
very year? We have certainly come a long 
way since those days, and all to the ad- 
vantage of the Association. I am sure the 
improvement in our administration which 
has come about in the past two years 
should also be chronicled as part of the 
forward-looking policy of the American 
Association of University Women. 

The appointment of a part-time mem- 
ber of the Headquarters staff for publicity 
has not only served to explain the Asso- 
ciation to the world at large, but is also 
making easier the public interpretation of 
its actions to members themselves. Such 
service has long been needed. 

The new method of handling the legis- 
lative program and legislative interests of 
the Association through study in the 
branches which precedes action in state or 
federal matters has already proved its 


value in expressing more clearly the 
wishes of the majority of the members of 
the Association. 

The enlarged Board of Directors, about 
which many of us had doubts when it was 
set up, has certainly been one of the effec- 
tive instruments of improving A.A.U.W. 
administration. The interpretation of the 
membership through the Sectional Di- 
rectors to those committees which are re- 
sponsible for planning programs has been 
invaluable, and I am sure that the inter- 
play of differing points of view has 
resulted in a better understanding all 
round. 

There are countless other activities 
which could be cited in this report. I 
have touched on only a few of the high 
lights of the past two years. I hope I have 
indicated to you, however, my belief that 
the Association is a vigorous, growing 
organization, active in communities all 
over the country, and carrying out to the 
best of its ability the chartered purpose of 
its early pioneers, ‘practical educational 
work.”’ 


No ONE can speak for the future, but it 
seems hardly prophecy at all to say that 
the American Association of University 
Women looks forward to becoming more 
and more effective in its influence on the 
development of the formal education of 
young women and on the whole field of 
adult education at a high level in many 
different directions. 





UNIVERSITY WOMEN AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


The Conference at Stockholm seemed to me highly successful. Though 
I had feared in advance that any sort of international gathering would be 
impossible, when we arrived in Stockholm the general atmosphere of 
poise, peace, and prosperity influenced us all. The group of 543 university 
women who registered, coming from twenty-five different nations, were 
able to have an interesting, satisfactory, and inspiring conference. I now 
feel that nothing can kill the International Federation of University 
Women, not even the war which, since those happy days, has burst upon 
the world. 


— VirGinia C. GILDERSLEEVE 


You ask whether I can see any light in the darkness as we face the world 
catastrophe. I must confess that the “‘light in the darkness’’ resembles the 
condition of the London streets, but I believe it is not permanently 
dimmed. I am hoping that out of today’s tragedy may come such a social, 
moral, and spiritual advance that human beings may really learn how to 


live together. 
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N THE midst of a world that seems to 
have been at war for months, it is in- 
credible to one now attempting to write 
‘‘a few words on the Stockholm meet- 
ings’ that the sessions of the Eighth Con- 
ference of the International Federation of 
University Women ended less than three 
weeks before fighting actually broke out. 
It was sunny and peaceful all that week in 
beautiful Stockholm —a city not too 
large to give guests a sense of space and 
leisure. 

The hundreds of women who came 
from the twenty-five countries repre- 
sented put aside as well as they could the 
personal and national emergencies that 
lay behind them and before them. They 
seemed to bring to the meetings only 


— Mary E. Woo.tey 
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the essentials: the awareness of an under- 
lying community of interest and the real- 
ization that the tasks of the Federation 
had become more serious and more imme- 
diate. It is not to be wondered at that 
veteran conference members found the 
Stockholm sessions as deeply satisfying as 
any that have been held; and this in spite 
of the shadows that grew daily so much 
darker and so much nearer. 

The task attempted by the Refugee 
Committee (the Special Committee for 
the Emergency Assistance of University 
Women) under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
E. M. Osborn of Australia was one of 
those which gave new urgency to the 
Federation's activities. It was without 
precedent in the history of the organiza- 
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tion and the cases handled up to August 
were necessarily few in number; but no 
one present could fail to be heartened by 
the valiant efforts made to find new 
opportunities for university women in 
exile. 

Another high moment came in one of 
the Council meetings held at the time of 
the conference, when a newly-finished, 
printed and bound copy of the Interna- 
tional Glossary of Academic Terms, with in- 
troductions by M. Edouard Herriot and 
Professor Gilbert Murray, was held up 
before the members. The dictionary repre- 
sents years of painstaking work by 
Madame O. Monod of France and her 
committee, and the result is a unique and 
very practical contribution to intefna- 
tional understanding. And these are not 
the only committees whose work has 
grown in urgency. 

There are only a few moments which in 
memory give a sense of tragic furility. 
There is little satisfaction now in looking 
back to the discussions of the basis of 
membership and the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment which bars from 
membership associations that discrimi- 
nate because of race, religion, or political 
opinions. Perhaps the return of peace will 
bring light. 

It is pleasanter to remember the ex- 
perimentation with group discussion and 
special-interest circles which went on 
through the conference. And pleasanter 
still to recall the details of the hospitality 
of the Swedish Federation under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Gertie Soderberg. Friendli- 
ness combined with quiet efficiency is a 
product hard to match. From all sides 
came help and hospitality; from private 
homes to the justly famous City Hall it- 
self; from tireless and well-informed 
young Ph.D. candidates to the Minister 
of Finance and the Crown Princess of 
Sweden. As the lights go out over Europe 


the memory of the Swedish Federation's 
dinner in the outdoor museum at Skansen, 
with its songs and folk-dancing around a 
blazing fire, will not grow dim. 


Taar chapter is ended. The members 
who have homes any more have gone to 
them. And the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the American Associa- 
tion must adjust its work to new and un- 
foreseen conditions. The nature of our 
own country’s relation to the present con- 
flict must be studied realistically and on 
the firm basis of recorded fact, so that all 
possible information and assistance can 
be offered to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation when a position on a given issue 
must be taken. There is already a danger 
that such questions as that of neutrality 
may become academic and tenuous to a 
fantastic degree, particularly in the hands 
of ‘‘practical’’ politicians. 

A harder task, and one for which there 
is fortunately more time, is the working 
out of the kind of international organiza- 
tion that may be possible when the war is 
over. It is a task of appalling magnitude 
but one that must and will be accom- 
plished; and in it the Association will 
have a part, at the very least through its 
large membership. One small facet is the 
change in the work of the committee it- 
self and its subcommittees. Already the 
conditions for aid to refugees, student and 
teacher exchanges, and legislative pro- 
grams have altered. 

The events of the Stockholm Confer- 
ence should serve as an encouraging re- 
minder that the foundations of the Inter- 
national Federation are laid very deep, in 
spite of the relative brevity of the organ- 
ization’s life. They cannot easily be 
destroyed. 

A.zapa Comstock 
Chairman, Committee 
on International Relations 
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NOTES FROM THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE 


— Eighth Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women was opened on August 8, 1939, by 
the president of the Federation, Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve of the American 
Association. 

The Conference seemed to be dominated 
by a mood of hopefulness and vigor 
that fitted well — and perhaps reflected 
to some extent — the happy air of Stock- 
holm. At the time it was thought that 
there might not be a major international 
crisis this autumn, but the European dele- 
gates were sure that it was bound to come 
sometime. They spoke of war prepara- 
tions in their own countries and described 
how the tension of the past year had al- 
ready affected the lives of the people. But 
there was surprisingly little despair, and 
no defeatism. Nor were the associations of 
university women in most of the countries 
being hampered by the situation; on the 
contrary, many of them were becoming 
more significant in the lives of their own 
nations, and their influence was increas- 
ing. Also, the women who came to the 
Conference were aware of the cultural and 
intellectual challenge that lay beneath 
the political crisis, and they were deter- 
mined to answer it with even firmer faith 
in the ideals of the Federation. 

This clarity and firmness were evident 
in the discussion of the constitutional 
amendment, which had been proposed by 
the Council as a method of establishing 
the principle of the Budapest Resolution 
in the organic law of the I.F.U.W. Both 
the delegates who opposed, and those 
who supported, the amendment made it 
clear that they wanted no discrimination 
against academically qualified individ- 
uals, on the basis of their race, religion, or 
political opinions. To make sure that 
their position was clear, they reaffirmed 


the Budapest Resolution before they 
would even debate the value of the pro- 
posed amendment as a way to establish 
the principles it expressed. A written vote 
was taken, and the amendment received 
well over the two-thirds vote required to 
change the Constitution. The amended 
articles now read: 


Article I. Purpose. The purpose of this organization 
shall be to promote understanding and friendship 
between the university women of the nations of the 
world, irrespective of their race, religion, or political 
opinions, and thereby to further their interests and 
develop between their countries sympathy and 
mutual helpfulness. 


Article Il. Mempersuie. Membership shall be open to 
national federations or associations of university 
women whose aims are consistent with the purpose 
of the International Federation of University Women 
as outlined in Article I hereof, and which are ap- 
proved by the Council, provided that only one fed- 
eration or association in each country shall be so 


approved. 


A good part of one business session was 
devoted to reports and discussion of 
emergency aid to refugee university 
women, and one could not help feeling 
both the magnitude of the task and the 
generosity of spirit with which it was be- 
ing undertaken. The Australian and 
British Federations — among other ac- 
tivities — are arranging for the admission 
of several German academic women to 
Australia, a costly as well as complicated 
achievement. The French Association is 
aiding German refugees in Paris and Span- 
ish refugees in Toulouse. In this latter 
group there are many professional people, 
and everything possible is being done to 
help them keep up their morale and main- 
tain a continuity of intellectual interest. 
The Belgian Association has ‘‘adopted”’ a 
Spanish refugee baby, a little girl whose 
mother, a university woman, went to 
Belgium for the birth of her child and has 
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returned to work in the refugee camps, 
while the baby is cared for in Belgium. 
Almost every national association had 
a contribution to make to the discussion 
of the refugee problem, and there was a 
unanimous vote in favor of the following 
resolution, introduced by the British 
Federation: 
This meeting deplores the delay in effective interna- 
tional government action in regard to the refugee 
problem, the immensity of which precludes its solu- 
tion by voluntary agencies or individual states. It 
expresses the opinion that immediate inter-govern- 
mental action on a broad basis should be taken and 
calls upon the national associations of university 
women to do all in their power to further such action 
on the part of their respective governments. 


The International Glossary of Academic 
Terms, completed even in the face of emer- 
gency demands, is a splendid example of 
international intellectual cooperation. A 
special committee of the Federation, of 
which Mme. Monod of France was the 
chairman, made the plan and collated the 
information, which was supplied by the 
various national associations of univer- 
sity women. Copies of the Glossary, 
which is designed to be of the greatest 
possible usefulness to educators and edu- 
cational institutions, may be ordered 
through national A.A.U.W. Headquar- 
ters; the price will be about $2.75 per 
copy. 

The official report of the Conference 
will probably be available by the first of 


the year and, as usual, a copy will be sent 
to each branch of the A.A.U.W. It will 
contain summaries of committee reports 
and accounts of the activities of the na- 
tional associations, and will also have 
summaries of the most important ad- 
dresses delivered at the Conference. The 
report shows 78 accredited delegates 
registered from the American Associa- 
tion. 

The officers elected for the coming three 
years were: 


President: Dr. Stanislawa Adamowicz, Poland 

First Vice-President: Dr. Karin Kock, Sweden 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Germaine Hannevart, Bel- 
gium 

Third Vice-President: Dr. Jeanne Eder, Switzerland 

Treasurer: Miss Margaret Bowie, England 


The invitation of the Swiss Federation 
to hold the 1942 Conference in Zurich was 
accepted. 

Naturally, the plans for the next Con- 
ference, as well as the regular activities of 
the Federation, will be affected by the 
war, but it is still too early to see how ex- 
tensive the effects will be. Mrs. Adamo- 
wicz, who is a physician and an official of 
the National Institute of Hygiene in 
Warsaw, is undoubtedly giving all of her 
time to medical war work, and her duties 
will presumably be discharged by Dr. 
Kock, the first vice-president. 

EstHer CAUKIN BRUNAUER 
Associate in International Education 


Note: On September 22 word was received at A.A.U.W. Headquarters 
that Crosby Hall has been taken over by the Port of London Authority 
for billeting purposes. It had not been decided where the headquarters of 
the I.F.U.W., which have been located in the Hall, would be established. 









Ww I looked at your program and 
realized the subject assigned to me 


—‘‘How Women Achieve in Govern- 
ment’’ — I knew at once that you would 
not expect me to speak on that subject, or 
at least you would not expect me to an- 
swer any very profound questions with 
regard to it. To get to the ‘‘how”’ of any- 
thing, as you know, is a most difficult 
job. Although I have a vague idea of how 
women have achieved something in gov- 
ernment, I am not at all certain of the 
routes by which they have reached their 
destination, and many of you will have a 
variety of ways of explaining how they 
have come. 

So you will know that I am speaking 
tonight only of the people whom I have 
known, and the situations which I have 
seen, and the participation in government 
which I have observed on the part of 
women both within and outside of gov- 
ernment — the direction and slant which 
women’s leadership has given in the last 
twenty-five years. 

But first I want to thank you for the op- 
portunity of coming here to meet with 
and to speak to the American Association 
of University Women. I think I shouldn't 
conceal from you that I took with me for 
train reading your Biennial Record, and the 
little volume to which Miss Kingsbury 
has referred so often (I think in an adver- 
tising manner!) on the status of university 
women, and I have learned a great deal 
from reading them— more than you 
realize. These reports and the whole pro- 
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gram of the Convention, which seems 
to me really magnificent, are in them- 
selves an example of the sort of thing that 
can be done by organized bodies, not only 
in the development of their own thinking 
but in the development of a program for 
decent, civilized, orderly action. 


lw your Biennial Record I found, not once 
or twice, but running through all the 
pages as a theme or keynote, the thought 
that social responsibility goes with the 
privilege of education. It is interesting to 
me to see that after all these years of the 
life of this organization, now that it has 
matured and is on its way, now that the 
great battle for women’s education has 
been won, now that women may have the 
opportunity to be scholars if they have 
that talent, you are turning more and 
more in your thinking and action to 
social responsibilities. These broad respon- 
sibilities are, of course, the duty of all, but 
they particularly rest upon those who 
because they have a broad cultural back- 
ground, because they have been exposed 
to the knowledge and the feeling of the 
world, have presumably not only had 
their minds sharpened as a tool but have 
had their hearts and their emotions ex- 
panded so that they may embrace all that 
man has felt and known, and had their 
imagination stimulated so that they may 
logically find the patterns and paths 
which lead from the past into the future. 

And so your program seems to me to be 
sounding the keynote of what we today 
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in this country, and perhaps in every 
country of the world, are thinking about, 

- the place of the individual in society. 
Is the individual important, or is the 
state important, or what is important? 
Where are the individual's rights and 
privileges to begin and end? 

Today there is, it seems to me, a de- 
mand for individuality within sociality. 
We recognize the importance of the devel- 
opment of the human soul and spirit, the 
individual himself, the human personal- 
ity; and at the same time we recognize 
that a good environment, a good society, 
contribute to building up and giving op- 
portunity to the individual. That a good 
individual and a collection of good in- 
dividuals make a good society, but thase 
good individuals can scarcely develop 
except within the framework of a good 
environment and a good society to which 
they also contribute. 


We are today recognizing anew and 


stressing the ancient doctrine of the nat- 
ural rights of man. Underlying all of our 
modern thought in the field of social 
responsibility, there is this feeling of the 
truth that men out of their nature have 
certain natural rights which must not be 
impaired. And as we stress the worth and 
value of the human soul as they have not 
been stressed in many years, we recognize 
that in planning our social economy we 
must think in terms of the individual and 
of the individual's happiness, security, 
welfare, spiritual and cultural develop- 
ment, rather than in terms of building up 
a great super-society. 

This, I think, the lessons of the last few 
years have taught us. Although we recog- 
nize that some of our ideas are old as 
Plato and Tom More and Grocyn, we 
recognize, too, that those same principles 
of the natural rights of man, the right of 
the individual to develop in a good 


society, have been preached to us in our 
modern times, not under a schoolman’s 
doctrinaire discussion, but in practical 
terms by Jane Addams, by Julia Lathrop, 
by John Ryan, by Grace Abbott, and a 
whole company of others. 


Yosrervay I was in Chicago to pay my 
last respects to Grace Abbott, whom I 
regard as one of the greatest women we 
have ever produced here in the United 
States of America. Coming here directly 
from the occasion so hard for some of us 
who relied upon her to bear, I could not 
but think that perhaps the best answer I 
could give to your question of how 
women achieve in government would be 
to say why and how Grace Abbott had 
achieved in government. 

She held high office in the Federal Gov- 
ernment as Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and she could have held higher office if 
she had desired. Many of you knew her, 
and knew her well. What was her pat- 
tern? 

First of all, it was a pattern of profes- 
sional standards and _ perfection — of 
competence, the same competence and 
skill that a craftsman or a machinist has. 
She knew how to do. She knew how to 
analyze social problems. She knew where 
to find the medication or the relief for 
these problems, she knew how and when 
to apply it, and she knew and understood 
the human heart and the human brain 
through which it had to be applied. 

Then, she had knowledge. She studied 
just as you and I to get knowledge; then 
she went on and kept her power of ac- 
quiring more knowledge out of experience 
and out of other people’s experience. 
That, of course, is one of the great ad- 
vantages of the trained and educated 
mind, — that itcan learn not only by its 
own experience but by the recorded ex- 
perience of others, and learn to associate 











these two phases of developing informa- 
tion into one pattern. 

Then, she had the old-fashioned virtues 
of conscience and character. I think that 
the advance of women in government, or 
in fact in any of the professions, is im- 
possible without conscience and charac- 
ter. I do not believe that women without 
those qualities, however brilliant their 
minds may be, however sparkling their 
personalities, will make the progress that 
we want to see them make. 


Grace Assott had that broad cultural 
education which expanded the heart and 
expanded the hope and aspiration; she 
had the professional training which 
sharpened her mind as a tool; and she had 
that self-discipline which everyone must 
have who undertakes a responsibility, 
who takes an oath and solemnly swears to 
perform certain duties ‘‘under the law 
and within the law, so help me God.” 
Everyone who takes that oath must im- 
pose upon himself a certain self-discipline, 
and those who have not learned self- 
discipline as early at least as their years of 
formai education find it hard to acquire 
under later stresses and strains when they 
bear responsibility. 

Then, she had a profound and steady 
and unalterable kind of unselfishness. By 
this I do not wish to picture her as a 
martyr, but she had always the concep- 
tion that she was less important than the 
people whom she served, than the women 
and children of this country who looked 
to her for the solution of their troubles. 
In meeting the demands of her work, she 
showed the most extraordinary disregard 
of herself — what I call truly scientific 
and natural unselfishness. 

She had, too, the ability to cooperate 
with all kinds of people; not only with 
men, with whom she was particularly 
good, but she could cooperate with old 
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ladies who were very hard to get on with. 
She could humble herself. That is one of 
the greatest assets which any woman who 
like Grace Abbott undertakes to go into 
public life and public office must have; she 
must accept and must learn the art and 
the grace of humility. And she showed it. 
I have seen her — and she was a proud 
woman —I have seen her with great 
humility suffer fools gladly, listen to the 
most preposterous advice respecttully, 
and if it was kindly and warm-hearted, 
thank the giver for the advice, and do it 
with real sincerity. That was why she 
was able to get the best out of all kinds of 
people. Nobody ever got so much work 
out of any staff, I think, as she did, and 
that was because she knew how to coop- 
erate with them, not to direct them but to 
bring out the best that was in them. 


Tuten she had what I like to call ““equali- 
tarian manners." I think they may have 
gone out of fashion now. But I remember 
being taught by my father as to what 
were the proper manners for people who 
live in a democracy: how you must never 
overlook anyone, the least of these, be- 
cause they are our brothers, and more 
than that, our fellow citizens; and how 
you must have a way, an approach to 
people with whom you talk, while not 
subservient, not arrogant. I know no bet- 
ter word for it than equalitarian manners. 
That does not mean rough manners; they 
are good manners, manners of dignity. 
Grace Abbott had those, and every 
woman who hopes to go into public life 
and public office must learn to acquire 
them. Some of us learn late, and some of 
us have a hard time, but it is essential; 
there must be no pride of intellect and no 
pride of breeding, no pride of any kind if 
women are to do the work that they have 
an opportunity to do in high public office. 
And she had the ability to take ridicule 
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and abuse. It is no fun to accept ridicule 
and abuse, as many of you here will tes- 
tify who have had to do it. You will re- 
member the days when speeches were 
made on the floor of Congress asking 
what right that ‘‘old maid’’ had to tell 
people how to bring up their children. 
You will remember how Grace Abbott 
and Julia Lathrop had to take it; they 
gritted their teeth privately but they 
walked out smiling, just as though noth- 
ing had happened. Grace Abbott had that 
quality, and it is essential to anyone who 
would go into public office. We have a 
rough and tumble democracy, and I am 
glad we have; it is part of an expression of 
life, part of the way we keep our public 
officials from dreaming too many dreams. 

Grace Abbott had flexibility. She could 
change her mind, adapt her program, take 
the best she could get at the moment, and 
go forward from what she had to what 
ought to be. 


I HAVE Said all this about Grace Abbott 
because at this moment I want to remem- 
ber her, but also because she did so par- 
ticularly demonstrate the qualities that I 
think will help women to be successful in 
the administration of government enter- 
prises of all sorts. 

As we look back over the century, it 
seems to me that women have made a 
success in the learned professions and in 
government, if they were good women. I 
don’t think much progress has been made 
by the type of woman who is ugly, and 
mean, and captious, and self-seeking, and 
willing to climb up on the backs of other 
men and women and give them no credit 
for what they have done. Women have 
made progress only in so far as they have 
stuck to some of the primary virtues. 

There are great opportunities for 
women in public life, more than ever, I 
think. We have a very complex and elab- 


orate government in this country, made 
up of municipal, state, and county as well 
as federal governments, and in those 
varied groups of government there are 
enormous opportunities for the educated 
woman. On the federal level alone the 
government employs 900,000 civil serv- 
ants who receive in salaries a billion and 
a half dollars a year; in state and local 
governments over three million, with 
salaries amounting to more than four bil- 
lion a year. About one fifth of the federal 
workers are women, and this percentage 
probably applies all through the state 
and municipal scene. 

There are great opportunities for 
women not only to enter through the civil 
service but to enter through appointive 
offices and to take their part in the grow- 
ing improvement of public administration. 


‘Tae most striking and distinguished 
records of women in public service are in 
appointive offices. We have a number of 
women in the courts. There is a woman in 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. We have a judge in the Municipal 
Court in New York. An important 
woman official is the Director of the 
Mint, and another is Assistant United 
States Treasurer and holds her job with 
great distinction. We have Josephine 
Roche, who served as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and in her work and 
services on other committees has made a 
continuing contribution. 

These are all appointive jobs, all politi- 
cal appointments. Naturally, I am not a 
little proud that so many of these ap- 
pointments have been made during the 
period of the Administration which | 
serve. 

What can women do in the future? 
What are our objectives and ideals? One 
cannot say definitely. You would not ex- 
pect me to talk about opportunities for 
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auditors or comptrollers of the currency. 
That is not my line. I do want to talk just 
a bit about what I think are the possi- 
bilities of the future for women in the 
social services. 

I want to tell you of some of the things 
that it seems to me can be and have been 
accomplished through a political method. 
For I don’t think women will go far in 
government, beyond rising naturally in 
the civil service, unless they enter into 
politics in the same high-minded way 
that they think they ought to enter into 
the learned professions. 


I BELIEVE that politics is an honorable 
occupation and an honorable vocation for 
a great many women who have talent for 
it. Not all women have talent for it, and 
for that I suppose we can be grateful. For 
those who have talent for it, politics is a 
significant and interesting enterprise, par- 
ticularly if you think of political activi- 
ties as having for their objective a pro- 
gram with a high humanitarian purpose 
in the interest of all the people. 

Members of this Association are vitally 
interested, as all thinking men and 
women are, in any program which has as 
its objectives a stable but expanding eco- 
nomic life, with reasonable profits for 
business and opportunities for invest- 
ments, and with good wages throughout 
the nation, good working conditions, and 
a relative continuity of income and of op- 
portunities for people to work and 
thereby to develop the simple cultural, 
intellectual activities which increase 
their happiness. 

I am sure you will bear with me when 
I say that in the Administration with 
which I am associated we have made some 
progress toward some of these objectives. 

I have here some notes which were 
written in 1931 and 1932 — before I held 
public office, or ever thought of holding 


public office. They were written for a 
speech I was making at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. That was a number of years ago, and 
I remember that my hearers applauded the 
program I recommended in that speech. 
These were some of the objectives that 
were put forward and were well received: 
shorter hours and higher wages . 
abolition of child labor . . . provision 
for needy old age and unemployment 
. . . public works to stimulate slack em- 
ployment and slack business . . . free 
public employment exchanges on a na- 
tional scale ...a housing program 

. measures for industrial health and 
safety . . . workmen's compensation 
laws . . . one day’s rest in seven . 
recognition of the right to organize and 
bargain collectively extension of 
vocational education and vocational 
guidance. 

These ideas are actually in practice 
today, and millions of our citizens are 
getting the benefit of them. The worn 
sheet of paper on which these notes are 
written is evidence that they are not new 
ideas. What has been done by this Ad- 
ministration is not new; these ideas were 
stated repeatedly in the two or three years 
before this Administration came into 
office, and as a matter of fact they were 
pretty hackneyed in meetings of the Con- 
sumers’ League long before 1930. 

Perhaps you will say that it was done 
too rapidly. Yes, I think six years is too 
short a time to do all these things and do 
them well. But they had to be done; we 
were faced with serious alternatives. We 
were twenty-five years delayed in taking 
these steps; that is why so much had to be 
accomplished all of a sudden and in the 
midst of a depression. Those measures 
will be the protection of another genera- 
tion against the hazards and devastations 
of the worst poverty this country has ever 
seen. 
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I want to thank you tonight for your 
attention, and for your work in directing 
the thinking of educated women of this 
country not only to what they can do asa 
group in framing and applying further 
legislation, but also to what they can do 
as individual human beings in direct con- 
tact with the problems of poverty. 

Those who have never seen poor people 
buckling in their belts, with their chins 
up, and going forward courageously in 
hope and faith that the community they 
live in is a community of good and Chris- 
tian people who will see them through, 
cannot appreciate what they mean when 
they say, ‘This is a free country. This is a 
democracy, isn't it?’’ They are not think- 
ing of the form of government. They. are 
thinking of the relations between in- 
dividuals in whom they believe because 
they are fellow Americans. 

And that is one of the tasks of the edu- 
cated woman: to make the relationship 
between all the people one of confidence 
and sympathy and understanding, not be- 
cause one has read about it in books but 
because one has known and seen poverty 


and allowed oneself to be touched by it 
and by its pity and terror, which is the 
basis of great drama and great action and 
great movements everywhere. 

We must think of this responsibility as 
constructive, not corrective. Our nation 
is not yet complete; our democracy is not 
yet complete. If we are to grow, and de- 
velop, and meet the demands of the times, 
we must be creative, and we must work 


with friendship and with good will. 


It was Plato who said that creation is 
the victory of persuasion, not the victory 
of force. You cannot make a great thing 
except by the assent of the materials, and 
if you are working toward the building 
of a great nation, it must come by the 
persuasion of the individual units that 
they can work and build together. 

Those of us who have had the privileges 
and the benefits of education, and there- 
fore have acquired sacred duties and obli- 
gations, must think in terms of the future, 
of building a better world for individuals, 
and doing it by persuasion. — And that 
will challenge our abilities. 





OUR BUSINESS: THE GENERAL WELFARE 


THROUGH A SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM WE SEEK TO 
ALLEVIATE THE HAZARDS OF MODERN LIFE 


By Mary GILson 


T Is a privilege indeed to have the op- 
I portunity to speak to such an Associa- 
tion as this, an Association many of 
whose branches have not only addressed 
themselves to a study of this fast-chang- 
ing world and its problems but also to 
an attempt to do something about these 
problems. 

Robert Lynd of ‘‘Middletown’’ fame 
has recently published a book entitled 
Knowledge for What? He represents the 
rank and file of human beings as senseless 
as those rats about whom we have been 
reading in the press — the rats which 
were trained by a Michigan scientist to 
react in a certain way to an uncomfortable 
situation and then, the discomfort re- 
maining the same, had their habitual 
means of reaction blocked. Poor be- 
fuddled rats! They showed symptoms of 
hysteria and lay defeated and limp, losing 
whatever brains they had been born with. 

Dr. Lynd says we humans are not doing 
everything possible to solve the uncom- 
fortable problems we face, and he asks 
university trained men and women what 
all their accumulation of wisdom is for. 
As for our university professors, he takes 
issue with those who hold it undignified 
and unscientific for a scholar to present 
anything more than ‘“‘facts."’ He main- 
tains that educated persons must ask 
“abruptly irreverent questions,’’ that 
their function is to be ‘“‘troublesome,”’ 
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that they must be ready to ‘‘disconcert 
the habitual arrangements by which we 
manage to live along.’’ And so he asks, 
“Knowledge for what?’’— which is 
exactly what many of you are asking; and 
many others, by active duties in your 
communities, are answering. 

The members of this Association would 
not be attending this conference unless 
they believed that man is a rational being 
and can help to shape the society in which 
he lives. It is no longer possible for the 
intelligent human being to leave it to 
Divinity to shape our ends, when we see 
examples in contemporary society of 
bullies assuming the prerogatives of Di- 
vinity and shaping the ends of millions 
of victims who were too inert to shape 
them for themselves. 


Anorner reason I am glad to be here is 
because I know the following kinds of 
women are not in such an audience as 
this: 

The woman who shuns controversy. 
This woman puts what she terms courtesy 
and tact above all human values. She is 
the ‘‘steering’’ hostess who begins to 
talk about her garden when her guests 
get into the thick of a really worth-while, 
even if a bit heated, discussion. When 
things get too deep for her she explains 
she does not like ‘‘shop talk,’’ meaning 
by that anything from local politics to 
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world affairs in which she cannot hold 
her own. 

The woman who thinks in accordance 
with her husband's business interests, 
who not only lets George do it but lets 
George think it. The woman who repeats 
the stereotyped platitudes of her husband 
and his friends without questioning the 
possibility of their thinking being twisted 
by personal interests. The single woman, 
too, who cannot think in any but per- 
sonal terms. This sort of woman usually 
joins the claque in condemning every 
measure undertaken under a political 
party she opposes. She fails to recognize 
that, while intelligent and discriminating 
Opposition to a party program is essen- 
tial to the sane running of a country, un- 
intelligent and wholesale damning of all 
measures may result in chaos and tragedy. 

The woman who generalizes about 
trades unions and labor from a limited 
experience, without studying the history 
of the labor movement and without rec- 
ognizing the laws of action and reaction. 
This woman invariably says, ‘‘I believe 
in the principle of collective bargaining, 
but —’’ This woman, too, is more likely 
to have a husband than not, though I 
can’t prove this by statistics and I do 
know some very uninformed old maids. 
This woman generally talks in agonized 
and personally hurt manner of ‘creating 
class feeling,’’ when what she probably 
would say if better informed would be 
“taking the lid off conditions we usually 
don’t talk about.”’ 

The woman who does not widen her 
contacts beyond her own limited group 
and who reads only newspapers and 
magazines and books which are in accord 
with her crystallized ideas. This kind of 
woman is peculiarly subject to propa- 
ganda. She usually believes the unem- 
ployed are idle because of sheer orneryness 
and that we can build a wall around the 


United States and forget the rest of the 
world. She is usually convinced, like my 
Calvinist forbears, that if you are any 
good you automatically prosper and that 
people in lower income groups ought not 
to reproduce at all. 

The woman who lives in a state of sus- 
pended judgment. Like a fireman who 
stands in front of a building waiting for 
all the facts before taking any action, 
she is afraid to judge and act with the 
facts she does have. She does not realize 
that the facts never are all in; that things 
are moving fast and other people think, 
speak out, and act in ways which may 
result in brutality and persecution. 


Anorner type of woman who, I am 
sure, is not found in this particular audi- 
ence is the woman who does not yet real- 
ize that new means of communication and 
transportation have reduced state bound- 
ary lines to irrelevancy when child labor, 
education, unemployment, disease, and 
many other issues are concerned. On the 
question of general welfare, mentioned 
by the founding fathers, I am willing to 
wager there is not a woman in this audi- 
ence who is a states-rightser in the old 
sense of the term. Dr. Lorimer has truly 
said, ‘“The welfare of individuals seems 
to be largely conditioned by social forces 
with which individuals and local agen- 
cies cannot cope single handed.”’ 

But I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that local administration is un- 
important. Indeed, federal laws make it 
ali the more incumbent upon you and me 
to feel personally responsible for their 
adequate administration. Nor do state 
laws remove any responsibility from you 
and me for carefully watching county 
administration, and I need not say how 
much you and I are responsible for decent 
city government. 

We can’t withdraw and spend our time 
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fulminating against the activities of the 
Federal Government, while we refuse to 
take any responsibility for its administra- 
tion. We have a long way to go before we 
build up the fine body of public servants 
Great Britain has, and it is my job and 
yours to see that public service in this 
country does not become a farce, furnish- 
ing a haven for veterans, for friends of 
politicians, and for others who, in many 
cases, have no qualifications for admin- 
istering public service jobs. 


Ler us take a little while to examine the 
measures put through by the Federal 
Government in the interests of the gen- 
eral welfare — particularly the program 
of the Social Security Act of 1935, which 
was declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court in May 1937. There is no 
longer doubt that the American people 
and the state and local governments are 
whole-heartedly supporting its goals. 
The third year of its administration has 
seen a notable advance in both the extent 
and effectiveness of its measures. 

Briefly, these are the forms of aid pro- 
vided in the Act: 


Aid to Dependent Children. — Approxi- 
mately 243,000 mothers and other near 
relatives received cash allowances in 1938 
which enabled them to take care of de- 
pendent children at home. About 602,000 
dependent children, therefore, are being 
brought up in their homes instead of in 
institutions. The Federal Government 
pays approximately one third of the cost 
for aid to dependent children.! The aver- 
age allowances per family in May 1938 
was $23.18. 


Old Age Assistance. — Many old persons 
with no means of support and no one to 


1 Amendments enacted by Congress in July 1939 
increased federal grants to one half the total allow- 
ance and raised the age limit from 16 to 18 provided 
the child is regularly attending school. 
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support them formerly had no choice but 
the poorhouse. Under the Social Security 
Act all the states and territories are co- 
operating with the Federal Government 
in aiding aged men and women who lack 
means of support. Nearly 1,700,000 old 
persons are now receiving monthly cash 
allowances which make it possible for 
them to continue living in their own 
homes. The Federal Government pays 
approximately half the cost of old-age 
assistance, up to a maximum of $15.00.? 
Congress is now considering a bill pro- 
posing a maximum federal contribution of 
$20.00 which, with the state’s matching 
contribution, would bring the monthly 
pension up to $40.00. Some states con- 
tribute as little as $5.00, making the 
monthly pension only $10.00. 


Unemployment Compensation. — Another 
part of the Social Security program, un- 
employment compensation, provides pro- 
tection against the recurrent, short-term 
risk of involuntary unemployment of 
workers who are available for work, that 
is, of employable workers, not the sick, 
the halt, and the blind. 

All states now have adopted unemploy- 
ment compensation. Benefit payments 
were first paid in eighteen states in Jan- 
uary of this year. Over 27,500,000 wage 
earners and 670,000 employers in the 
United States and its territories are cov- 
ered by federal-state unemployment com- 
pensation.* This program covers most 
types of industrial and commercial un- 
employment, but excludes agricultural 
and domestic work, self-employment, 
government service, work for non-profit 


* The new law provides that, beginning January 
1, 1940, the Federal Government will match state 
payments up to a maximum of $20. 

* Under the new law, unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions were extended to about 200,000 em- 
ployees of national banks and building-and-loan 
associations, and tax-reporting by employers was 


simplified. 
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educational and charitable institutions, 
and a few other kinds of employment. 
It does not aim to cover unemployment 
for an unlimited time but is designed to 
relieve able-bodied, involuntarily unem- 
ployed workers for a limited period of 
time, during which they are expected to 
make every effort to find work. 
Employment exchanges play an impor- 
tant part in shortening the period of un- 
employment for many such workers. To 
claim benefits, a worker must register 
at the nearest public employment office, 
where he applies for help in finding a job 
and puts in his claim for unemployment 
benefits. If the employment exchange 
refers a worker to a job he is under obli- 
gation to accept it, provided it is “‘suit- 
able.’’ If he refuses, he loses his benefits. 
This ‘‘suitability’’ question is often a 
troublesome one. Generally it involves a 
consideration of the training, experience, 
and qualifications of the worker as well 
as other opportunities for employment in 
his community. He does not have to 
accept a position (a) if it is vacant due 
directly to a strike, lockout, or other 
labor dispute; (b) if the wages, hours, or 
other conditions of the work offered are 
substantially less favorable than those 
prevailing for similar work in the locality. 
As long as the worker is unemployed 
he reports back to the employment office 
at intervals. During his unemployment, 
after he has served a waiting period, he is 
paid benefits amounting to approximately 
half of his average wage, varying with 
the different state laws. The maximum 
benefit in most states is $15.00 a week. 
Most state laws provide for a maximum 
duration of from fourteen to sixteen 
weeks, with a ratio to prior earnings. 


Old Age Insurance. — We have heard 
some striking facts this morning concern- 
ing population changes, one of which is 


the increase in the ratio of the aged to 
the total population. The statistics Dr. 
Lorimer has presented furnish proof of a 
problem which can no longer be met by 
the methods of a previous age when a 
preponderantly agricultural country often 
(not always) furnished a dignified place 
for the old as well as for the young. He 
has shown us how unfair and uneconomic 
it is to cramp the development and oppor- 
tunities of youth by saddling the old 
upon them. It goes without saying that 
tragedy often attends the unhappiness of 
old people who feel themselves a burden 
on relatives, especially when these rela- 
tives are young married people struggling 
to keep their heads above water. 

Recognizing these facts, the Social 
Security Act provides for contributory old 
age insurance which covers the majority 
of workers in industry and commerce. 
Unlike unemployment insurance, it pro- 
vides for future, long-term unemployment 
of old age. Excise and income taxes are 
laid on both employers and employees. 
The employer's excise tax is one per cent 
of his taxable pay roll and the employee’s, 
one per cent of his taxable wages. Rail- 
way workers are covered by a separate 
system, administered by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

Monthly benefits are provided to per- 
sons of sixty-five, the amounts relating 
to the individual's total wages for covered 
employment after 1936 and before he 
becomes sixty-five years of age. 

Old-age insurance is the only program 
instituted by the Social Security Act 
which is administered solely by the Fed- 
eral Government, responsibility being 
divided between the Treasury Department 
and the Social Security Board. Like un- 
employment compensation and unlike 
old-age assistance, this form of protection 
is not based on the worker's need. His 
record of employment in forms of em- 











ployment covered by the Act constitutes 
his claim to benefits. 

Several large categories of employment 
are not included, such as agricultural 
labor, domestic service in private homes, 
governmental employment, and employ- 
ment in certain types of non-profit organi- 
zations. Employers and the self-employed 
are also omitted from coverage, thus 
excluding large numbers of persons work- 
ing independently in industry, business, 
the professions, agriculture, or elsewhere. 
Administrative difficulties would be great 
in handling these categories and it was 
deemed wise not to take too large a bite 
in the beginning.! 


Maternal and Child Health Services. — 
In addition to the foregoing, the Social 
Security Act provides for maternal and 
child health services, especially in rural 
and in economically distressed areas. 
Child welfare services are provided for 
the protection and care of homeless and 
neglected children and those in danger of 
becoming delinquent. Crippled children, 
the physically disabled, and state and 
public health services have been helped 
by grants-in-aid to states.” 

The Social Security Act furnishes, then, 
some measure of relief for the unem- 
ployed, the old, and for certain helpless 
groups like dependent children and the 
blind. Sickness, the basic cause of so 





1 The law as amended provides that old age insur- 
ance benefits begin in 1940; that monthly benefits be 
paid to aged wives and dependent children of the 
beneficiaries and to survivors of insured wage earn- 
ers; that payments be made more liberal for workers 
retiring in early years and that older workers be 
permitted to continue working and adding to their 
total social security accounts. It is estimated that 
the 1939 law extends old age insurance protection 
to a million more persons. 

? An extension of maternal and child health serv- 
ices as well as services for crippled children and for 
vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped was 
made possible by greatly increased federal appro- 
priations authorized by Congress in July. 
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much social and economic insecurity, 
has not been covered. It is more and more 
evident, as the social security program 
gets under way, that large numbers of the 
aged, the children, and the blind are de- 
pendent because of sickness which might 
have been prevented or cured or because of 
the deaths of breadwinners which were 
premature and preventable. Workers are 
frequently unemployed because they are 
sick. They are not eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits because one of the require- 
ments of eligibility is availability for 
work. Yet a sick unemployed man is fre- 
quently in a far more desperate situation 
than a well unemployed man. 


Ax tHe request of the President, a Na- 
tional Health Conference was called in 
July 1938 for the purpose of bringing the 
problems of national health before pro- 
fessional groups and the public. Recom- 
mendations of the Technical Committee 
on Medical Care, representing the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, 
and the Social Security Board were pre- 
sented for study and discussion, but no 
action for endorsement was requested or 
taken. In any case, promotion of general 
health, just as promotion of general edu- 
cation, is a concern of the nation. Neglect 
of the health of any group in our society 
affects all of us, without exception. 
Nowhere is the interdependence of society 
more demonstrable than in the field of 
public health, both in its preventive and 
in its remedial aspects. 

All these things we have discussed are 
in the interests of what in Constitutional 
terms we may call ‘‘general welfare,’’ 
which for our purposes is national wel- 
fare. I have always thought ‘‘Social 
Security’’ a misnomer. No one can feel 
secure in a world like ours. It is an inter- 
dependent world and all groups within 
any nation suffer if any one group suffers. 
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Security we may not get, but for general 
welfare we may at least strive. 


I wave told you the kind of woman I 
am glad I am not facing. There are a 
couple of other women I forgot to men- 
tion: one is the woman who asks, ‘‘Why 
don’t they save?’ You in this audi- 
ence are too intelligent and informed to 
ask that question, for you know that 
two thirds of our people earn not over 
$1,500.00 a year and half earn not over 
$1,000.00. You also remember what hap- 
pened to many of us who saved before 
1929. The woman who asks this question 
still clings (perhaps surreptitiously, but 
she clings!) to the idea that people who 
cannot weather the storms of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, and old age are not self- 
respecting. Temple, a stern pamphleteer 
of the eighteenth century, held that a 
tendency to accept relief indicated moral 
taint. Said he, ‘‘It is a proneness to evil 
which becomes pronounced in the pres- 
ence of conditions in the least degree 
favorable to an indulgence of the labor- 
ers’ congenital (sic’/) habits of indolence 
and debauchery.”’ 

I am glad that kind of woman who 
asks, “Why don’t they save?’’ is not 
here. 

And I am also glad the woman who has 
nostalgia for the good old Lady Bounti- 
ful, alms-giving days is not here, too. In 
criticizing the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of London, the Webbs said, *‘What 
was wrong about the C.O.S. was its deep 
rooted censoriousness; its strange assump- 
tion that the rich were, as such, intel- 
lectually and morally the ‘superiors’ of 
the poor, entitled to couple pecuniary 


assistance with a spiritual dictatorship 
over their lives.’” Thank God we, as in- 
telligent women, do not consider our- 
selves the intellectual and moral superiors 
of the poor, but can humbly say, as did 
Wesley, ‘There, but for the grace of God, 
go I!’ 


Tan American Association of University 
Women recognizes the onward rush of 
baffling problems which accompany a 
fast-changing economic and industrial 
world. It took an important and praise- 
worthy step when it launched its program 
of social studies and when it recognized 
its responsibility for helping to direct our 
civilization instead of acknowledging 
defeat by inertia. We do not have to be 
swept to destruction. We are rational 
human beings with minds and hearts. 
Hard work and earnest self-sacrifice in 
the interest of community welfare, in 
the interest of national welfare, may save 
us from the vengeance of people driven 
desperate by apathy toward their suffer- 
ing. 

It is our job to see that these measures 
our nation and our states have launched 
in the interest of general welfare are 
properly administered. We must make it 
our business to eliminate cheating and 
malingering, to demand honest and intel- 
ligent handling of public jobs and public 
moneys, and to work indefatigably for the 
training of public servants and holding 
them to account for the duties they per- 
form. We must not only become informed 
but we must put our hands to the plow 
and work as good citizens. We must, 
as university women, ask ourselves, 
‘Knowledge for What?”’ 











OUR years ago, at the Los Angeles 

Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, we were all 
discussing the grave condition of financial 
insecurity which the public schools in- 
herited as an aftermath of the depression. 
At Savannah, two years ago, we could 
look with greater hope on some of the 
financial problems of the schools, but we 
were obliged to devote no small amount 
of serious thought to the problem of 
keeping our schools intellectually free as 
well as financially solvent. 

Since that meeting two years ago, im- 
portant events have occurred, both in 
our own country and beyond its borders. 
Following the ravages of depression upon 
the schools, an era of slow and painful 
rebuilding has been going forward, — 
rebuilding marked at times by the neces- 
sary removal of cherished old landmarks 
which seemed to stand in the way of 
progress, and at times by temporary fail- 
ure as some new educational device or 
method proved unable to carry the in- 
creasing load placed upon it. 

During all this period of reconstruc- 
tion there has been urgent need for long- 
time educational planning. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission was created a 
little more than three years ago by the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, to meet this need on a national 
basis. It has sought through conferences, 
research, and deliberation, to secure a 
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comprehensive view of American educa- 
tion as a part of American life with all of 
the social, economic, and human factors 
involved in its infinitely varied texture. 

From these three years of study and 
deliberation, there have emerged a series 
of three volumes on “‘Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy’’ and certain other re- 
ports of lesser scope. A list of these ma- 
terials is available for anyone who wishes 
it. I propose to select from this extensive 
body of recommendations a ten-point 
program of action to which the attention 
of an organization such as yours might be 
profitably directed. 


1 
Maintain the integrity of American public 


education. 

If education is to perform its necessary 
function in the United States, the ideals 
of democracy, their attainment in prac- 
tice, and the nature of other forms of so- 
ciety must be studied at appropriate levels 
in the schools. The school in a democracy 
is an agency of social criticism. Pressure 
groups should not be allowed to legislate 
the content of the curriculum or to dic- 
tate the methods of instruction. The 
schools must be free to serve the general 
welfare. In a democracy this integrity is 
the only guarantee of progress and se- 
curity. 

From the administrative point of view 
this principle requires that public edu- 
cation be removed from the fiscal and ad- 
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ministrative controls of municipal gov- 
erning agencies. The schools should not 
be mere tools of the state, or of any other 
single institution; they should occupy a 
position of direct responsibility to the 
people as a whole. The independent 
representative schoolboard, which, de- 
spite the sporadic attacks to which it is 
occasionally subjected, still functions 
well in the majority of American school 
systems, affords the minimum require- 
ment for the integrity of public education. 
Careful statistical studies have shown 
that economy does not result from sub- 
ordinating the schoolboard to some 
other agency. The plea for independent 
schools, however, is based upon a broader 
and surer foundation than economy; 
namely, that only through such inde- 
pendence can the unique function of edu- 
cation in a democracy be discharged. 
Education in turn must meet the re- 
sponsibilities which such broad freedom 
involves. It must occupy itself at once 
and vigorously in teaching young people 
how to be intelligently and constructively 
critical of the institutions of their society. 
It must, for example, be concerned with 
the study and improvement of economic 
and social institutions. It must teach 
the need and the methods to protect 
America’s great human and natural re- 
sources. Schools which merely teach voca- 
tional and literary skills have little to fear 
from outside pressures and little to gain 
from freedom. But the school which seeks 
a realistic study of civic, social, political, 
and economic issues is stifled without 
freedom from all institutional controls 
other than the will of the people itself. 


2 


Develop a new program of general education in 
secondary schools adjusted to the varying needs 
of every boy and girl of secondary school age. 


The public secondary schools should 


break, promptly and decisively, in prac- 
tice and in theory, from the concept that 
they are agencies for preparing a select 
group of young people for collegiate and 
professional life. These schools should 
become a functioning part of that com- 
mon school system which serves all 
American youth. The curriculum of the 
new secondary education should offer 
unified, socially constructive, and signifi- 
cant educational experience for every 
boy and girl. In addition to a satisfactory 
competence in the use of language and 
number, the schools should assist young 
people to solve their problems with 
respect to such matters as physical and 
mental health, work and play, family 
and community life, civic responsibili- 
ties, and personal character. Every effort 
should be exerted by leaders in the schools 
to broaden the outlook and expand the 
objectives of secondary education so as to 
provide a more adequate program to meet 
all the legitimate educational needs of all 
the children of all the people. 

Vocational education should be re- 
garded as an integral part of the pro- 
gram made available for all young people. 
The complete separation of vocational 
education from general education as now 
organized is not justified. Regulations and 
statutes should be modified to bring about 
their consolidation. 
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Make education effectively free; that is, bar no 
one from educational opportunity because of 
where he happens to live or because his parents 
are poor. 


The American ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity already enters to some 
degree into the financing of education in 
most of the states. It should enter also 
into the financing of public schools by the 
Federal Government. The same ideal pen- 
etrates our plans for providing educa- 
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tional opportunities suited to individual 
differences. It calls for the prompt repudi- 
ation in practice, as well as in theory, of 
the concept of ‘‘mass education.’’ Each 
American child, regardless of wealth or 
social status, should have an opportunity 
for a complete educational experience 
that is adapted to his special needs. Yet 
millions of children of school age at this 
moment lack decent educational facilities. 
Meanwhile, as President Conant has re- 
cently declared, the stern facts of eco- 
nomic hardship deny to uncounted thou- 
sands of competent young people the 
secondary and advanced education which 
would undoubtedly be a great advantage 
to them and to society. 

Important changes in prevailing meth- 
ods of school finance will be necessary 
to bring our ideals to fruition. These 
changes involve the organization of local 
finance units, more equitable sharing in 
the tax burden in terms of ability to pay, 
substantial federal and state participation 
in school finance, and probably other 
equally far-reaching measures. 


4 


Let educational agencies conduct the work of 
education. 


Education is a specialized, professional 
service. It cannot be properly managed by 
agencies set up to administer health, wel- 
fare, or any other non-educational service. 
The total program of public education, 
including library service and public recre- 
ation, should be vested in the public 
educational system. 

Let the day be hastened when public 
education will offer cultural, vocational, 
and leisure-time learning activities for 
persons of all ages who may wish to par- 
ticipate. This will involve extension of 
the common school program both above 
and below its present limits to include 
kindergartens and nursery schools for 


young children and a broad program 
adapted to the needs and interests of older 
youth and adults. It will involve close 
coordination of school, library, and recre- 
ation services under qualified and respon- 
sible leadership. It will require careful 
planning of the location and construction 
of educational facilities. The buildings 
will be adapted to the varied educational 
needs of the whole population. They will 
be situated in administrative units large 
enough to provide adequate tax support. 
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Give teachers a chance to share in the develop- 
ment of school policy. 

Educational progress results from im- 
proved teaching, and in no other way 
whatsoever. In earlier years, when most 
teachers were transient employees, lack- 
ing in professional preparation and out- 
look, a case could be made for a benevo- 
lent dictatorship of the schools by a small 
group of administrative officers. Today, 
in schools where teachers are as well pre- 
pared professionally as the administra- 
tive group, there is need for a more com- 
plete recognition of their professional 
position and of the unique and valuable 
contribution which they alone can make 
to all phases of educational service. Such 
recognition will require not only adjust- 
ments of the type of leadership provided 
by administrators, but also an enlarged 
sense of professional responsibility on the 
part of a well-prepared teaching staff. 
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Face the educational problems created by a 
decreasing birth rate and the decline in immi- 
gration. 

Recent studies suggest that population 
trends have already precipitated in some 
states a conflict for public funds between 
the needs of youth and of old age. But it 
is a significant and hopeful fact that, 
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along with its proper concern for the 
security of the aged, the Federal Govern- 
ment is beginning to sense the need for 
action with reference to the welfare of 
childhood. 

Decreasing numbers of children should 
not be used as an excuse to deflate and 
impoverish social services to young peo- 
ple. A wise social policy will regard the 
population trends as a splendid oppor- 
tunity to enrich and improve the educa- 
tional program. To adjust its policies and 
practices to meet the demands of a popu- 
lation of more adults and fewer children, 
to look to the quality of a population 
which is rapidly becoming numerically 
stable, to create among those enjoying 
the greatest economic and educational 
advantages social attitudes which place 
more favorable emphasis on the values of 
family life, to extend educational oppor- 
tunity to the children in the regions 
which are prolific but marked by a low 
economic level, to give guidance and 
direction to an increasingly mobile popu- 
lation which is poorly distributed, to aid 
in the rehabilitation of the older, dis- 
placed worker and the training of the 
young, inexperienced worker — those are 
some of the demands which face educa- 
tion in this country as a result of popula- 
tion changes. 
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Recognize self-realization as the primary pur- 
pose of education in a democracy. 


This purpose involves the develop- 
ment of an inquiring mind, skills in the 
cultural arts of language and number, 
sound knowledge and habits concerning 
personal and public health, aesthetic and 
leisure-time interests, and responsible 
character. 

A word further about character. The 
public schools are required, by law and 
by every element of their tradition, 


scrupulously to respect the American doc- 
trine of religious liberty. The inculca- 
tion of any particular religious creed is 
therefore entirely foreign to the proper 
function of public education, although 
other educational agencies, particularly 
the home and the church, may well be 
actively concerned with such tuition. 
Yet there remain the great problems of 
human destiny which will always per- 
plex, inspire, and ennoble the human 
spirit — problems of the relation of man 
to that which is beyond man, of the 
meaning in human birth, life, aspiration, 
suffering, and death. That man is not well 
educated who ignores these problems. 
Nor is he educated who maintains an atti- 
tude of cynical indifference or of intoler- 
ant bigotry toward the efforts of others to 
satisfy their spiritual needs. He is edu- 
cated only when he understands and ap- 
preciates the spiritual and ethical princi- 
ples which constitute a central part of the 
heritage of the race. 

The development of a philosophy of 
life, or a religion, is based on the learning 
process. Like other learning, it is not 
fully consummated until it makes a 
difference in the practical conduct of one’s 
life. No imposition of the thinking of 
another, however well fortified with 
threats and promises, can give the indi- 
vidual a ready-made philosophy, or a set 
of superior values. Any other mode than 
following the processes of education 
through their natural course of question- 
ing, testing, and forming judgments, is 
poorly suited to self-realization through 
democratic processes. 
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Create a complete program of education with the 
purpose of producing economic efficiency. 
Much of the economic education in the 
schools today is one-sided, placing almost 
all of its emphasis on the preparation of 
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young people to be efficient producers and 
basing very little of their education on the 
need to be efficient consumers. 

We certainly do need vocational educa- 
tion to improve the effectiveness of our 
production; we need at least equal empha- 
sis on education for economic literacy 
which will enable us to deal effectively 
with our collective economic problems of 
production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of wealth. The economic security of 
many people is highly tenuous. Individual 
action, no matter how prudent or indus- 
trious, may be quite inadequate to meet 
the hazards to personal economic well- 
being. Adjustments will need to be made 
by large-scale social and governmental ac- 
tion, directed by an informed and enlight- 
ened public opinion. 

Apart from these larger socio-economic 
adjustments, however, there is no incon- 
siderable area for individual care and 
discrimination in planning and operating 
the economic phases of life. Not all eco- 
nomic insecurity is due to unemployment 
and illness. Foolish spending which 
yields no enduring satisfactions or advan- 
tages, general gullibility and thriftless- 
ness, gambling against odds which can 
be stated only in astronomical terms — 
these undermine economic security and 
efficiency at all income levels and among 
all sorts of people. Consumer education 
is a universal need for both men and 
women. Like vocational training it 
should be provided for all through the 
schools and not left to accidental learning. 
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Direct education toward the development of 
wholesome human relationships, particularly 
within the family. 

Many school systems are missing an 
opportunity to render unusual service, 
both to the individual and to the nation, 
by offering only a meager education for 


successful family life. With increasing 
social and political complications, the 
tasks of operating family life and making 
needed adjustments in its pattern are in- 
creasing in difficulty. Education must 
bend anew to this work, for the stakes 
are vital. As citizens learn and practice 
in their families and in their neighbor- 
hoods that regard for the common welfare 
and that use of reason in composing 
differences which are essential in the dem- 
ocratic way of life, they will be predis- 
posed to democratic behavior in wider 
relationships, and democracy in the na- 
tion will receive fresh impetus at its 
source. 


10 


Develop at once a greatly improved program of 
education for civic responsibility. 


The future of democracy is challenged, 
not only in Europe and Asia, but in 
quarters by no means obscure or negligible 
in the United States. Once more, as in the 
early days of the Republic, the terms, con- 
ditions, and methods appropriate to the 
maintenance of democratic society swing 
into the center of educational interest. 

An enduring school system cannot be 
built which does not have at its base the 
foundation stones of a worthy definition 
of the good life and the good society. 
The good society in the United States 
is a democratic society — a society which 
“respects the human soul as something 
sacred.’’ Some of the essential ideals of 
this democracy have been enumerated by 
the Educational Policies Commission as 
follows: 

The General Welfare. Democracy prizes a broad hu- 
manitarianism. One who lives in accordance with 
democracy is interested not only in his own welfare, 
but in the welfare of others — the general welfare. 

Civil Liberty. Democratic behavior accords to every 
individual certain ‘‘unalienable’’ rights and certain 


inescapable corollary responsibilities. 
The Consent of the Governed. Democratic processes in- 
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volve the assent of the people in matters of social 
control and the intelligent participation of all con- 
cerned in arriving at important decisions. 

The Appeal to Reason. Peaceful methods of settling 
controversial questions are applied by a democracy to 
matters of national policy as well as to private dis- 
putes. The callous use of force and terrorism is re- 
jected. 

The Pursuit of Happiness. Democracy sets a high 
value upon the attainment of human happiness as a 
basis for judging the effectiveness of social life. 


To assist young people to understand 
such ideals, to feel an unswerving loy- 
alty to them, and to act upon them in 
every phase of their lives should become 
one of the driving purposes of American 
education. 

In conclusion, such policies as have 
been presented possess no occult powers. 
The Commission in its various reports 


has tried to state them clearly and per- 
suasively. That, however, is only half the 
battle. The general plan for American 
education is already emerging from the 
work of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission as interpreted through state, 
regional, and national conferences. The 
responsibility for action now rests on the 
civic and educational leadership of the 
states and the communities. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission welcomes 
comments on the reports already issued, 
suggestions for further studies, and help 
in distributing and applying the ma- 
terials which it has prepared so that 
through education the American people 
may rise triumphantly to accept and 
master the great challenge offered to 
them by world conditions today. 





THE A.A.U.W. ARTS PROGRAM 
By Lura Beam 


Associate in the Arts 


HE potential meaning of the arts in the 
5 ipa policy of the American 
Association of University Women shows 
most clearly if we consider first the de- 
velopment of the Association itself as a 
work of art. 

The making of the art form of a social 
organization is not so different from the 
making of any other work of art. It comes 
about from the selection of that quality 
which is the essence of meaning in the 
content, and after that the slow but con- 
tinuous translation of content into form. 

I think of the Association’s present 
phase as an exciting period of content, 
succeeding a period of form which had 
grown increasingly visible since 1929. I 
will explain my meaning by going back 
to the eighties. 

When our world began, Wagner was 
still living; Emerson, Melville, Whitman, 
and Emily Dickinson were living; Olive 
Schreiner was just writing The Story of An 
African Farm when Dr. and Mrs. Talbot, 
setting out to get a girl into Boston Latin 
School to prepare for college, chanced 
upon the early content of the Associa- 
tion. Julia Ward Howe supplied some of 
the earliest impulse toward form. 

If then, you will take a sheet of paper 
and write down the center of it the years 
of the Association — 1881, 1882, 1883, 
and so on down to 1939 — and after that, 
with the History in hand, write on one 
side of the figures everything that can be 
called ‘“‘Content,’’ and on the other, 
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everything that can be called ‘‘Form,”’ 
you will make a study for a tropical tree 
in which the branches grow first on one 
side and then on the other: content — 
form, content — form. As the outline 
grows you do not know which side is 
which; it is just a tree. 


The beginning of content was acutely 
feminine, relentlessly civilized. Intel- 
lectual growth and ways of using in- 
tellectual life were constructive answers 
to fear. The first members were afraid. 
Like Negroes, the workers, and others we 
see rising in our day, they had a fear of 
being submerged. 

But they came very early to the per- 
ception that protest must grow with 
environmental change. When the Wash- 
ington Branch, still in the eighties, de- 
cided that each member should make a 
study of one occupation for women, their 
vocational aims went far enough outside 
of the college pattern to cover the stage, 
artistic dressmaking, painting, and music, 
including piano-tuning. 

The five committees of the Western 
Association of 1884-89 reflected that 
passionate desire for content which I can 
still feel in the West. Its committees about 
vocations for women included the press, 
and the “‘practical application of the fine 
arts,’ defined in this case as music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, decorative art, also de- 
signing as applied to manufacture. This 
last is remarkable: not one in a hundred 
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of us, even yet, is interested in design as 
applied to manufacture. 


Wane this content was expanding, 
there was repeated experiment with the 
mechanics of form. A dollar assessment 
of branch associations, the idea of cen- 
ters, one director per state, the admission 
of institutions which were to join for the 
benefit of educational standards of the 
whole country, not for local influence. 

If we mark the cycles of an educational 
organization by its educational policy, I 
would say that the first cycle of content 
found its form and ended in the early 
nineties. The second cycle marks a new 
phase of content: the members left in- 
dividualism and went outside of them- 
selves. They said that childhood deter- 
mined later life development, and they 
began on the Millicent Shinn study 
called ‘‘The Baby’s Mind.”’ 

In 1895 — within the long shadow of 
St. Elmo, East Lynne, Robert Elsmere, and 
The Little Minister — there was a paper on 
“Creative Literary Power in Women.”’ 
In 1897, the Pittsburgh Branch gave 
money for a collection of pictures for a 
local gallery. In 1902, the feeling for 
symbolism prompted the seal and the 
motto. 

The third cycle marked the formation 
of aims in the standardization of educa- 
tional institutions, emphasis on projec- 
tion by publication, the crystallization of 
the international impulse, and those ad- 
ministrative changes which followed 
incorporation. 

Form was definitely shaped in 1921 
when it was voted that the states be or- 
ganized within their respective sections, 
and the original name be changed to the 
present name. 

In all this adjustment between content 
and form, most of the artists are already 
anonymous; but the original artist ot 


content was Mrs. Talbot, mother of 
Marion Talbot, and among those who 
later worked for form I feel the impress of 
the late M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr. 
The fourth great cycle, beginning in 
1922, had acquired a momentum where 
content and form ran almost simulta- 
neously. Unity through the establishment 
of national Headquarters made possible 
the developing program in education. 


Tams I would say that in 1936 the fifth 
and present cycle began. With social 
studies and the arts, the Association took 
a step outside the tradition as definite as 
the 1890 study of ‘‘The Baby's Mind.”’ 
Education went farther and farther from 
the instinctive thought of self-preserva- 
tion. For the education of children and 
the extension of international relations 
by the word, not by the sword, are easily 
recognized as extensions of the personality 
of women. We are expected to express 
ourselves about children, and interna- 
tional relations is a way of expressing 
ourselves about humanity. But social 
studies and the arts are not so recognized 
by tradition as our fields. They are un- 
protected fields. In social studies we shall 
have to take sides in the worlds of To- 
bacco Road, Studs Lonigan, F.0.B. Detroit, 
and Grapes of Wrath, and we may have to 
find out if we are as good as they were in 
the eighties. 

As to the arts, they involve the most 
terrible opposition of all, the opposition 
within ourselves. We express ourselves 
creatively through work and human 
relations, but when we come to the arts 
we like best the long curves that came out 
of other civilizations. The past rests us 
because it was all over long ago. 

This is not the attitude that education 
takes about philosophy, about govern- 
ment, about love, or about anything else 
that matters. It is no longer the educa- 
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tor’s attitude about the arts. American 
art is trying now, with all the means at 
its command, to break away from aes- 
thetics and history and come back to life. 
It is while the lightning of that convic- 
tion strikes that the Association adds 
the arts as part of its new content. 


I BELIEVE that the arts should enrich all 
the fields of the Association, and that 
they have great welding power for the 
historic aims. 

I get to that not by the arts, but by 
feeling the Association as a whole. I 
think of social studies as half of the origin 
of the arts; of international relations as 
the key whereby we come into our cul- 
tural inheritance; and of education as 
welding the philosophy, psychology, 
and the elements of method of the arts. 

The interdependence of the arts and 
education branches from the very day we 
stopped thinking of mind as all. Samuel 
Butler was writing The Way of All Flesh 
before the Association was founded. 
Freud began his work on personality in 
1890. When we talk in terms of education 
now, we talk in terms of the whole man. 
We have lost our consciousness of in- 
dividual personality somewhat in the 
depression, but we are newly sensitive to 
group personality. Almost the only 
American faith coordinate with faith in 
education is faith in personality. 

At the very moment when personality 
as an individual possession waned, re- 
affirmation of it came alive in terms of 
whole cultures. It used to be thought 
that we could understand the world by 
trade routes or topography, or battles or 
economics. Now it is recognized that to 
understand the history of international 
relations, we must go back of the diplo- 
matic documents into the social and 
economic life, the national tradition, of 
the nations of the world. 
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When we became poor, the evanescent 
and intangible part of our society became 
precious to us and we began to study our 
own culture. Already Mumford speaks of 
cities as Henry Adams spoke of cathe- 
drals: ‘‘Products of time . . . time be- 
come visible molds into which men’s 
lifetimes have cooled and congealed, 
giving lasting shape by way of art to 
moments that would otherwise vanish 
with the living.” 

We have books like Leighton’s Five 
Cities, with the menacing sub-title, Their 
Youth and Old Age: we have Thorndike’s 
remarkable study of 310 American cities, 
Your City; we have Constance Green's 
Holyoke — a case history of the Industrial 
Revolution. We have Federal Guide 
Books for states, for cities, for regions. 
In brief, we have simultaneously a rise 
in nationalism, and a wide, almost a 
popular interest in both personality and 
environment. 

I will ask, not the arts chairman, but 
the chairmen of other departments, how 
they can get at the intangible in their 
programs except by way of the arts. 


Nevuarences, we do not intend to 
promote the arts; there is no idea of hav- 
ing an arts department in every branch, 
and we shall cordially support those who 
want to do nothing. I will go so far as to 
say that to do nothing may be better 
than to do a little something. The state 
of doing nothing is sincere; after a while 
it will come into its own evolution. Do- 
ing a little something, on the other hand, 
can be only a detour; it may introduce 
false values which prevent the truth from 
coming through. 

I have to speak here in terms of pro- 
gram, but do not believe that I think that 
life or art consists of organization, pro- 
gram, and activity. These are sometimes 
barriers to life. We accept them in the 
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hope that our children may be strong 
enough to let some of them go. 


The Biennial Record contains a sum- 
mary of the arts program, and detailed 
exposition should be referred to the Fri- 
day arts session. (See page 62.) The gen- 
eral policy is, first, that the arts are of the 
person. Begin with people, not with 
buildings; begin with yourself and your 
neighbors, not with handing over every- 
thing at once to the experts. Go on the 
assumption that people have something 
to say. 

Second, the arts are of the environ- 
ment: begin where you are, with your 
city, your town, your institutions, and 
your experience. Third, believe that the 
art patterns of our day are to come out of 
the reaction of the environment on the 
nature of the people. The adaptation of 
these general aims to your situation by a 
broad interpretation of the traditional 
seven arts is your piece of educational 
engineering. 

We have made a solid and dependable 
beginning on the contemporary arts 
through the community surveys of which 
we have in hand or in process some 150. 
This is a national survey. Put all together, 
it is an epic story. Here is the long dio- 
rama of the Eastern Seaboard, the West- 
ward movement, the immigration, the 
rural beginnings, and the industrial ab- 
sorption. The pattern of architecture, of 
city planning, music, painting, sculpture, 
the theatre, the dance, and craftsman- 
ship of all periods of American history is 
upon it, with the patterns of forces which 
make and the forces which destroy. 

And we see all this against the human 
story — the churches and social organ- 
izations, the factories and suburbs, and 
people on relief. 

The survey is only the beginning: it is 
the first step of a share in some aspect of 
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a community arts program. In metropoli- 
tan centers, we hope only for the selection 
of some single aspect of the arts not 
covered by others, with the intention to 
work continuously and intensively. But 
in small cities, cities say of less than 
50,000, where the bulk of our member- 
ship is, there should be opportunity really 
to create within the community a new 
philosophy of the arts. Mourning Vienna, 
which impressed her unique character 
upon her music and upon her life, it 
strikes home that every city has gifts 
which we have not tried hard enough to 
discover and to express. 

I see the Association in a community 
arts program, not as the mirror or mouth- 
piece of its city, but rather its conscience, 
its critical faculty, its generous instinct, 
and its creative power in the arts. As you 
begin with the living artist and the 
living society, you will find that these 
present elements are rooted in the past; 
the past will come alive again, will be 
interpreted again. You will be drawing 
up the long memory and joining the past 
with the present. 


Tas first half of our program is thus 
sociological in meaning. It means that 
you shall use the planned methods of 
science to get results in the arts. The 
other half of the program, the resource 
which enables you to carry on with the 
social phases, is individual. 

With that we are by no means so far 
along, but we mean to feed our collective 
plans by the methods of scholarship and 
the workshop. The survey has been in 
some cases a work of scholarship; we 
have some brilliant presentations of the 
American city. Scholarship and publica- 
tion have always been aims of the As- 
sociation, and you will find certain 
capabilities in yourself for the re-dis- 
covery and evaluation of art history, city 
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planning, local artists, and local artisans. 

Another part of the plan for the in- 
dividual is the creative experience in the 
workshop. Nothing can happen to us as 
a working group unless we also work 
alone. We are already collecting a large 
sample of the writing of members, and we 
shall have for study this fall a group of 
paintings by members. We want to find 
out who is working in the arts individu- 
ally, and where, and what the products 
are like. Not because we expect artists to 
emerge from this, but because both learn- 
ing and doing are made vital by actual 
attempts to try one’s hand at the practice 
of an art. 

The residue of the program will always 
have a place for any plan of study or ex- 
periment which the members think grows 
out of their needs and capabilities, and 
which they decide to develop intensively, 
and in sequence over a suitable length of 
time. 

In giving the educational theory so 
wide a latitude, I express my belief that 
the arts should conform to the policy and 
standards of the Association, with recog- 
nition of the fact that the truly creative is 
the peak of the Association's tradition. 


Ons caution: in the beginning it will be 
fatal to surrender to the past. There, be- 
cause the past does not come out of our 
lives, we shall soon be hearing only the 
echo — 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 
There is a kind of art, historically much 
favored by women’s groups, which is 
only listening to a seashell. 

The seashell is my nameless fear. There 
are in the theatre, sometimes, choruses of 
little nameless fears: dressed in gauze 
under a blue light, they serve to brighten 
the play. But when you express great fear 
you do it by the setting. I have a great 
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fear: it stretches before me like the setting 
of Emperor Jones. 1 tell it with reluctance 
because it is a bitter comment on human 
nature, but it will show why I have been 
talking about content and form. 

We hope above all things that our pro- 
gram means the interpretation of our 
time, and that it means new vision. If we 
could make only one book, and had to 
choose between the Forsyte Saga and 
Ulysses, we should choose Ulysses. Be- 
cause Galsworthy stopped with the past 
and Joyce tried to go on. 

My great fear is that we may harden 
into form before the content is suffi- 
ciently realized. If we scatter too widely 
and too pleasantly — Music in October, 
the Drama in November, and Painting in 
December — all will be over before it has 
even begun. 


For those who will not make this 
failure in the approach, but who have 
great zeal and concentration, one of the 
issues is how soon it is well to go into 
matters of an intensely controversial 
nature. If we go prematurely into con- 
troversy, we run the risk of an exhaustion 
which will in itself determine our pat- 
tern. We shall be tempted to believe that 
definite action on disputed points is what 
we are reaching for. But the involvement 
of such issues will be so long drawn out 
that in the after fatigue we shall be 
broken creatively. We shall relax. Then 
the product of our arts can only be that of 
the tired business man. It will go histori- 
cal, or it will be entertainment. The dan- 
ger of being merely derivative, versed in 
quotation and criticism, is still flatly 
before us. 

But the essence of what we wanx, the 
place of art as life, is still a long way 
down in thought. The prophet has still to 
make himself. We must first think our 
position in the arts through as a whole. 
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We must let nothing stand in the way of 
personal, creative experience. If then we 
consider what we shall do by way of 
group policy, the test is where this under- 
taking will lead our creative thought. 
Have we come to the point where the 
richness of content in itself can give the 
technique and shape the form? 

In order to carry on with the educa- 
tional soundness of the founders we must 
put adrenalin into this whole project. 
What it needs to give it form is a few 
people who are willing to work at it for 
ten years. 


Ornxxy one part of the program has any 
claim to originality. The general set-up is 
being expressed almost daily by the 
federal and state governments, and by 
private institutions. The original factor 
is that this program is constructed with 
reference to the nature of women. Men 
tend to pursue art as art, as they have 
built up theology, philosophy, or law, as 
entities. Women, on the other hand, have 
had long experience in fostering the crea- 
tive gifts of others. The cherishing 
whereby you let others come to fruition 
through you, is here fundamental. The 
use of your endowment for the com- 
munity is an organic adaptation of your 
nature to art education. 

All the philosophy behind the arts has 
been there since the Association began. 
Nearly all the methodology has been long 
implicit in the department of education. 
The arts in their adaptation to present 
environmental needs fit truly into the 
aims of 1882. In the program we have 
drawn greatly on the essence of that 
meaning which was in the pioneers. If I 
read them rightly, this expression of the 
contemporary is part of the Letter the 
Founders wrote to their ““Own Old Age.”’ 

Mrs. Meynell was only eighteen when 
she wrote the great letter — that strange 


fragment in which you can feel yourself 
of three ages: your own, eighteen, and 
eighty. If I read it now, it has two mean- 
ings — the meaning for the founders, 
who at the beginning looked into the 
future, and the meaning which the be- 
ginning in the arts has for the end of the 
arts. For when the artist begins, he must 
also feel the end: 

Suffer, O silent one, that I remind thee 


Of the great hills that stormed the sky behind thee, 
Of the wild winds of power that have resigned thee. 


Know that the mournful plain where thou must 
wander 

Is but a grey and silent world, but ponder 

The misty mountains of the morning yonder. 


Listen: — the mountain winds with rain were 
fretting, 

And sudden gleams the mountain-tops besetting. 

I cannot let thee fade to death, forgetting. 


What part of this wild heart of mine I know not 

Will follow with thee where the great winds blow 
not, 

And where the young flowers of the mountain grow 
not. 


Yet, let my letter with thy lost thoughts in it 
Tell what the way was when thou didst begin it, 
And win with thee the goal when thou shall win it. 


Oh, in some hour of thine my thoughts shall guide 
thee, 

Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence, hide thee, 

This wind from thy lost country flits beside thee. . . 


Ler me justify a little the reason why I 
am not entirely definite about the arts 
program — I give the theme, but not the 
sequence. I draw the outline but I leave 
you to make the object. It is because I 
hope that the program will turn out to 
have the wild heart of the pioneer. After 
you have the subject matter and the 
meter, you still don’t have the poem. 
There must be a place where the poem 
runs away with us and becomes itself. 
My fancy is that somewhere in the future 
the arts program shall have the ineffable 
quality which makes the poem. 





FIFTY YEARS 


OF FELLOWSHIPS 


THE CONVENTION CELEBRATES A HALF-CENTURY S RECORD 


7” Fellowship Meeting at the Con- 
vention is always an especially happy 
occasion, but Denver set a new ‘“‘high”’ 
for this traditionally inspiring meeting. 

First of all, the Association was cele- 
brating fifty years of fellowship work, for 
it is just half a century since the plan to 
raise the first fellowship was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted. The printed program at the 
Denver meeting, quoting the report of 
the first Fellowship Committee, reminds 
us how wisely our pioneers had builded, 
for the objective they outlined in 1889 
still holds today: 


Our motive is not sympathy for girls who would 
like to study a little more, it is to offer an additional 
incentive to gifted women to become the guides and 
examples of the younger students, and to enable the 
few who are capable of doing the hardest kind of 
intellectual work, to aid in the long task of wresting 
knowledge from nature. 


Greetings to the Convention from the 
first fellow, Louisa Holman Richardson 
(Mrs. Everett O. Fisk), and from Marion 
Talbot, founder of the Association, were 
reminders of the special significance of 
this fiftieth anniversary. 

Next, the pleasure of the occasion was 
enhanced by the sense that the delightful 
and distinguished speakers were pecul- 
iarly ‘‘ours,’’ — one, a former fellow; the 
other, a member of the Awards Com- 
mittee. 

And lastly, the chairman of the Fel- 
lowship Endowment Committee, looking 
back on ten years of service in that 
post, was able to report not only stead- 
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ily increasing contributions but also some 
very happy developments in the way 
of goals accomplished. 


Unit Goals Achieved 


The chairman's report of the past two 
years showed these goals achieved: 

The North Pacific Unit has reached 
$30,000, and has voted to give the Mar- 
garet Snell Fellowship annually, and to 
go on to $40,000. 

The Northwest Central Unit and the 
Southwest Central Unit have both reached 
$30,000, and are continuing toward the 
$40,000 goal. The Northwest Central 
Unit continues its annual award of the 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellow- 
ship, given since 1929. The Southwest 
Central Unit's Vassie James Hill Fellow- 
ship is offered biennially while the unit 
is working toward the $40,000 goal. 

The South Pacific Unit this year has 
completed its $40,000 fund and the Au- 
relia Henry Reinhardt International Fel- 
lowship is definitely established. 

Illinois, in a ‘‘whirlwind campaign’ 
just before the Convention, raised more 
than $2,000, in addition to the contribu- 
tion for the year already turned in, 
bringing the endowment of the Marion 
Talbot Fellowship to $30,000. The unit 
has voted to go on to $40,000. 

The North New England Unit’s chair- 
man, a few hours before the meeting, 
placed in the Comptroller's hands a check 
representing contributions for next year, 
bringing the endowment of the Mary E. 
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Woolley Fellowship to $30,000. The 
unit’s ultimate goal is $40,000. (The 
applause that greeted this last announce- 
ment, which came as a surprise even to 
Miss Woolley, was acknowledged by her 
with a single characteristic sentence: 
‘‘Madam Chairman, may I say that per- 
haps the best expression of my deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude is that I cannot 
express it.””) 

If special plans had been made, Mrs. 
Atkinson commented, to celebrate our 
fiftieth fellowship anniversary in the most 
appropriate way, nothing more entirely 
fitting could have been hoped for than 
this splendid record of goals achieved. 

Mrs. Atkinson then called attention to 
the fact that with the six unit fellowships 
and three National Crusade Fellowships 
available from pooled interest on unit 
endowments that have not yet reached 
$30,000, there will be nine fellowships 
from the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
for award this coming year. 


Special Records 


Special records for the biennium were 
announced as follows: 


100 per cent branch participation, 1937-38, 1938-39 
(and also 1936-37) . . . every state 


Highest branch per capita contribution (average for 
the two years): 
Per Capita 
Branches of 1-34 members 
Carthage, Missouri 
Brunswick, Maine 
Branches of 35-99 members 
Michigan City, Indiana 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Branches of 100-199 members 
South Bend, Indiana 
San Antonio, Texas 
Branches of over 200 members 
Indianapolis, Indiana........... , 
Chicago, Illinois.............. 


7.01 
2.41 


3.26 
3.3 


Highest state per capita contribution (average for 
the two years): 
Indiana 
Virginia 


Fellowship Totals 


Contributions for the biennium were 
reported: $45,868.72 for 1937-38; 
$54,448.96 for 1938-39. The status of the 
Fund to May 31, 1939, was summa- 
rized, with unit contributions and other 
amounts credited toward the million 
dollar goal bringing the grand total to 
$525,945.58. 

These were the items cited as making 
up the total: 

Unit contributions 

Anonymous fellowship 

Transfers from General Fellowships 

Fund to memorial endowments. . . 


Gift to Sarah Berliner Memorial Fel- 
lowship endowment 


$453,886.18 
19,992.40 


43,261.00 


$525,945.58 


Total credited to Fund 


Future Policy — Gifts 


Turning to plans for the future, Mrs. 
Atkinson pointed out that even if all the 
units reach their present goals, and all 
state units vote to continue to $40,000, 
the endowments will still fall more than 
$100,000 short of the million dollar goal 
voted in 1927 — ‘‘and as a group of uni- 
versity women we will not be satisfied 
until we see that million dollar fund 
actually chalked up.’’ She recalled the 
discussion, early in the organization of 
the Association for fellowships, of the 
possibility of outside gifts: “‘But we 
thought our first obligation and our first 
desire would be to have fellowships 
assumed by our members. It was not only 
a campaign to raise money for endow- 
ments but also a campaign for education; 
education for fellowships just as much as 
a campaign for money. We have now car- 
ried on that education. Fellowships are 
part of our Association and part of our 
program. We never could be divorced 
from them, but as units complete their 
fellowships, I have the feeling that they 
will not go on raising endowments fur- 
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ther. Our endowments of the future are 
really our members of the future, the 
many generations ahead of younger 
women who will join our ranks and will 
carry on as we have carried on with the 
ideals of our pioneers.”’ 

The possibility of interesting others in 
giving funds to the Association as me- 
morials or as bequests was then suggested 
as the way by which the million dollars 
might be completed. Such gifts might be 
of from $5,000 to $25,000, yielding prizes, 
or stipends to be awarded as sufficient 
interest for a full fellowship accumulates. 

Mrs. Atkinson listed five good reasons 
why “‘‘all of us may regard ourselves 
members of a committee to give men and 
women the opportunity to place memo- 
rials or gifts with our Association’’: 


(1) If any organization is assured continuity and 
stability in the world of tomorrow, it is A.A.U.W. 

(2) We have a marvelous record of fellows. 

(3) Our Awards Committee has the highest 
standards — standards of which we can be most 
proud. 

(4) We have the very safest handling of our funds. 

(5) The Federal Government has ruled that con- 
tributions to fellowships are deductible in reckon- 
ing net income. 


“With these five good reasons why 
we can confidently approach those who 
may wish to leave gifts to the Associa- 
tion, it seems certain that the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund will eventually 
be over-subscribed.”’ 
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The Future of Fellowships in A.A.U.W. 
Branches 

With regard to the future policy in 
A.A.U.W. branches, Mrs. Atkinson con- 
tinued: ‘“‘Another reason why this is 
such a happy occasion tonight is because 
we have an instance right in our midst of 
what states and units are going to do 
once they have achieved their goal. As 
you have already heard, the South Pacific 
Section has completed its $40,000 goal 
and the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Inter- 
national Fellowship has been established; 
but the California State Division this 
spring, not being satisfied to feel that 
next year they would not have a fellow- 
ship program, voted to continue fellow- 
ships and to raise next year, and continue 
to raise, an annual stipend in honor of 
Mary Treat Morrison, long a leader in the 
Association and president of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae in years 
gone by. California hopes that possibly 
Arizona and Nevada will join in this 
enterprise, but it seems to me quite clear 
that California is marking a way for the 
future of our Association. 

“We are going to go on giving living 
stipends, living endowments, and can 
you not see the future, ten, fifteen, and 
twenty years from now? We will have 
twenty-five, thirty, forty fellowships 
which we will award annually, and then 
we will have pioneered in fellowships 
in a royal fashion!”’ 
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Basic Principles for A.A.U.W. 


Following the procedure of the 1935 
and 1937 conventions, the Denver Con- 
vention adopted a resolution defining the 
general principles underlying the Associa- 
tion’s program, as follows: 


Inasmucn as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is dedicated to the promotion of a 
democratic education in the conviction that progress 
in civilization can best be advanced by the freedom 
for individual development inherent in true democ- 
racy, be it 
Resolved that the following statement of principles be 
adopted as an interpretation of the fundamental 
position of this Association in relation to the prob- 
lems of the day: 

1. A broad general education, equally accessible to 
all its people, and free from self-interested control, is 
basic to the solution of major problems arising 
within a democracy. 

2. International peace, based upon collective re- 
sponsibility, is essential to the progressive evolution 
of democracy. 

3. The social and economic welfare of the in- 
dividual underlies democratic philosophy and is es- 
sential to the perpetuation of democratic government. 

4. Opportunity for the creative use of leisure, and 
the enjoyment of aesthetic experiences as embodied 
in the creative arts, are a part of the inalienable right 
of the individual to the pursuit of happiness, and are 
favorable to the development of national culture. 

5. Full and free opportunity for women intel- 
lectually, socially, and economically, including the 
right to be employed according to abilities without 
regard to sex or marital status, should be allowed 
under a democratic form of government. 


The practical application of this gen- 
eral statement of principles is evident in 
the study program of the Association and 
in the Legislative Program adopted by 
the Convention. For the further develop- 
ment of the Association’s work in the 
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period between conventions, this resolu- 
tion provides a general guide. For 
branches and state divisions these princi- 
ples offer a definite challenge: to what 
extent does your program actually further 
‘a broad general education accessible to 
all . . . international peace, based on 
collective responsibility . . . the social 
and economic welfare of the individual 

. Opportunity for the creative use of 
leisure . . . and full and free opportu- 
nity for women intellectually, socially, 
and economically’’? This query is a test 
for every branch program. 


Membership and Maintaining Standards 


The Convention approved the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Member- 
ship and Maintaining Standards, which 
were offered under three heads: 

(1) Institutions not approved by the Associ- 
ation of American Universities by June 1939. 
— According to the action of the 1933 
Convention, institutions placed on the 
A.A.U.W. membership list before 1929, 
which were not on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties, were given five years to qualify for 
that association's rating. 

Of the eight institutions to which this 
ruling still applied, the committee at 
Denver recommended that because of the 
time element involved, a year’s extension 
of time be granted to four — 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 
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Since the remaining four had been re- 
fused the rating of the A.A.U., it was 
recommended that these institutions be 
dropped from our lists: 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 


Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan 


(2) Institutions approved for membership. 
— The following were approved for 
membership: 

Massachusetts State College, Ambherst, Massa- 
chusetts, A.B. and B.S. (in the sciences) and B.S. 
in H.Ec. 

Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, 
California, A.B. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, B.S. 
in H.Ec., B.S. in Arts and Sc., B.S. in Ed., B.S. in 
Com. and Bus. Adm. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina, A.B., A.B. in Ed., A.B. in Journalism, 
B.S., B.S. in Ed. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, A.B., B.S. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, A.B., B.S. 


Two institutions were approved for 
List II: University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida, and Emory University, Georgia. 

(3) Teachers Colleges. — By cooperative 
arrangement, the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges has submitted the 
names of twelve institutions for study by 
the A.A.U.W. committee, the special 
purpose being to study the standards of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges as exemplified in these institu- 
tions. The committee, which was author- 
ized to decide if and when the rating of 
the A.A.T.C. was satisfactory, recom- 
mended: 

That the A.A.T.C. rating be a preliminary to con- 
sideration of the applications of teachers colleges for 
approval by the American Association of University 
Women; that certain other basic standards of general 
education be used, together with the specific stand- 


ards of the American Association of University 
Women. 


Of the twelve teachers colleges studied 
in connection with the A.A.T.C. rating, 


four had not applied to A.A.U.W. for 
approval. Of the others, these were 
recommended by the committee as having 
satisfactorily met the above require- 
ments: 


State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, B.S. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri, A.B., B.S. in Ed. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, 
A.B., B.S. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, A.B. 
in Ed., B.S. in Ed. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois, B. of Ed. 


The Legislative Program, 1939-41 


Convention discussion of the federal 
Legislative Program proposed for support 
by A.A.U.W. stressed the fact that the 
Association's policy is to adopt princi- 
ples, not to endorse specific measures. 
Later, if a bill embodying the principle 
adopted is introduced in Congress, the 
Association supports that bill. 

Mrs. H. K. Painter, Director of the 
Northwest Central Section, reminded the 
delegates that the A.A.U.W. legislative 
program is selective, not mandatory, and 
that the program involves three steps — 
first, research or study; next, formation of 
public opinion at home; and lastly, ac- 
tivities in connection with a measure 
before Congress — and that no branch is 
supposed to take the third step until it 
has taken the first and second. 

The following items were adopted as 
the Legislative Program for 1939-41: 


EpucaTION 
1. Coordination of federal educational activities 


2. Adequate appropriations for the U. S. Office 
of Education 


3. Abolition of compulsory block-booking and 
blind selling in the leasing of motion picture 
films 


4. Federal aid for free tax-supported public 
education, including libraries 
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Socrat Stupres 
5. Legislation in the interest of the consumer, 
including strengthening of the Food and 
Drug Act and its administration; coordina- 
tion of consumer activities in the Federal 
Government, under a joint committee repre- 
senting all the federal agencies working in 
the field; development of standards of quality 
and performance for consumer goods; oppo- 
sition to laws authorizing price-fixing con- 
tracts between manufacturer and retailer 
affecting consumer goods; and the protection 
of the consumer against unfair trade practices 


. Adequate appropriations for the Children’s 
Bureau and for the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor; and for the Bureau of 
Home Economics and for the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture 


. Adequate appropriations for the Division of 
Labor Standards of the Department of Labor 
to enable that Division to continue to serve 
the states and groups working within the 
states for the improvement of legislative and 
administrative standards 


. Appropriations for the Wage-Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor to insure fair and 
uniform enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


. The continued collection of necessary data on 
production and consumption as related to the 
American standard of living, wages, hours, 
and family income, and on population and 
migration trends, as carried on by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the Central 
Statistical Board, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Bureau of the Census, as well as 
the agencies listed in Item 6 


. A coordinated social welfare program, and 
an extension of health services for maternal 
and child care 


. Extension and improvement of the merit 
system in government 


. Such measures as may be necessary to protect 
civil rights in the United States 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
13. The development of an immediate and long- 
range foreign policy for the United States 
based on international cooperation and 
directed toward: 


a. Development of international cultural 
relations and intellectual cooperation 


. Removal of restrictions on international 
trade — support of the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements program 


. Cultivation of the good neighbor policy in 
the Western Hemisphere — support of 
treaties, conventions, and declarations ot 
the inter-American conferences 


. Support of machinery and measures, both 
national and international, to promote a 
world of law and order 


Economic AND Lgcat Status or WoMEN 
14. Opposition to discrimination in government 
employment on the basis of sex or marital 
status 


15. The Association supports the principle of 
equality for women; but opposes the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution as a method of obtaining equality 


By-Law Revisions Postponed 


By-Law amendments drafted by the 
Committee on Revision of the By-Laws 
were sent to the branches in February 
1939, for consideration before the Con- 
vention. The committee, however, had 
been considerably handicapped by two 
serious illnesses in its membership, and 
had not been able to meet. The Board of 
Directors, at its meeting just before the 
Convention, concluded that it would be 
wise to give more consideration to some 
of the proposed changes; on recommenda- 
tion from the Board, the Convention 
voted to defer action on the report of the 
Committee for Revision of the By-Laws 
until the next Convention, with the 
understanding that a committee would 
study it further and bring in a report. 

The Convention in committee-of-the- 
whole discussed the proposed changes, in 
order that the Committee on Revision 
might have some expression of opinion. 

On the question of voting powers in 
the Board of Directors, the opinion was 
expressed that the elected members (offi- 
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cers and Sectional Directors) should have 
the voting power, since they may be 
considered more representative of the 
members than are the appointed chair- 
men. One of the Sectional Directors ex- 
plained in reply that the Board as now 
constituted has no sharp division between 
chairmen and elected members in its 
voting, that conclusions are reached 
jointly, with the Directors profiting by 
getting the viewpoints of the committee 
chairmen, and the chairmen by getting 
the Directors’ viewpoints and seeing the 
relationship of their own work to the 
national administration and to the work 
of the other committees. 

The proposal to restrict associate mem- 
bers to not more than one fifth of the 
branch membership was discussed, with 
delegates from several small branches 
protesting that such a ruling would mean 
the loss of some of their most valuable 
members. It was explained that the ruling 
would not be retroactive; and one dele- 
gate suggested that instead of reducing 
the number of associate members, a 
branch might comply with the proposed 
proportion by a vigorous campaign to 
get more national members. 

The discussion on triennial versus 
biennial conventions brought out en- 
thusiastic tributes to the inspiration 
derived from the national conventions, 
and the thought that a national meeting 
is needed at least every two years to 
keep the national program close to the 
branches. But the question was raised 
whether, from the viewpoint of the very 
large number of members who do not 
attend the convention, the heavy ex- 
penditure in money and time and energy 
for a national meeting every two years is 
justified. The thought in proposing the 
triennial convention, it was explained, 
was that more emphasis could then be 
put on state and sectional meetings. 


It was suggested that further com- 
ments on amendments to the By-Laws be 
sent to Headquarters for the information 
of the committee. 


Officers Elected 


The following new officers were elected: 
Second Vice-President — Dr. Dera D. Par- 
kinson (Mrs. B. L.), Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. Dr. Parkinson has been a leader in 
educational, religious, civic, and welfare 
activities in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Mississippi — wher- 
ever the work of her husband (now presi- 
dent of Mississippi State College for 
Women) has taken them. She holds an 
A.B. from Flora McDonald College, the 
B.S. from George Peabody College, and 
A.M. and Ph.D. from the University of 
South Carolina, has taught education 
and psychology, and published a number 
of studies in these fields. In Alabama she 
served as Director of Research of the Ala- 
bama Education Association. Besides 
taking an active part in many other or- 
ganizations, she has been president of the 
Montgomery, Alabama, Branch of A.A. 
U.W., helped to organize the Columbia, 
South Carolina, Branch, and was recently 
elected for a second term as president of 
the Mississippi State Division. Dr. Par- 
kinson drew up the plan for a study of 
regional literature which has been carried 
out with much success in her own and 
other Southern states. 


Director, North Pacific Section — Georgina 
Spooner Burke (Mrs. Victor), Pullman, 
Washington. Mrs. Burke has been active 
in the local branch ever since she came to 
Pullman eighteen years ago with her hus- 
band, who is head of the department of 
bacteriology and public health at Wash- 
ington State College. After holding most 
of the offices in the branch, she was 
elected president of the Washington State 
Division two years ago. She is a graduate 
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of Vassar College, with an M.A. from 
Columbia University, and has done bac- 
teriological research in several labora- 
tories. At Stanford University she was a 
lecturer in bacteriology and worked for 
three years on botulism under a grant 
from the California State Council of De- 
fense. The results of her research have 
been published in a dozen articles in scien- 
tific periodicals. Mrs. Burke has also done 
settlement work at the famous Henry 
Street Settlement, New York City; is 
chairman of the Pullman Public Library 
Board; and has traveled widely in Can- 
ada, Europe, Asia Minor, and Africa, as 
well as the United States. As A.A.U.W. 
state president she emphasized the respon- 
sibility of the branches toward the pub- 
lic schools. 


Director, South Pacific Section — Gladys 
Murphy Graham (Mrs. Malbone W.), 
Santa Monica, California. Mrs. Graham's 
special interests lie in two of the major 
fields of A.A.U.W. — international rela- 
tions and adult education. A graduate of 
the University of California, with two 
years’ post-graduate work, she has been 
lecturer and extension teacher in her spe- 
cial subject, logic. Working with her 
husband, authority on international law 
and Central European governments, she 
has had unusual contacts in European 
countries, and in recent years has made 
three extensive first-hand studies of Euro- 
pean trends in national and international 
organization, and in education. Her 
numerous publications include articles on 
processes of adult education, propaganda, 
neutrality, and other topics in interna- 
tional fields. Besides activity in other 
civic and educational organizations (in- 
cluding membership in the Board of 
Directors of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis), Mrs. Graham has been presi- 
dent and international relations chairman 
of the California State Division, and in- 
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ternational relations chairman of the 
South Pacific Section. Under her leader- 
ship the state division developed the 
widely used List of Books Building for 
International Attitudes in Children, and 
made an evaluation of materials relating 
to problems of “‘Consumers of Ideas,”’ 
and she directed A.A.U.W. groups in a 
significant survey of factors affecting in- 
ternational relations in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area. 


Four officers re-elected were Mrs. A. 
Ross Hill, Treasurer; Mrs. Adam Leroy 
Jones, Director of the North Atlantic 
Section; Mrs. H. K. Painter, Director of 
the Northwest Central Section; Dean 
Margaret Justin, Director of the South- 
west Central Section. 


Reid Hall 


The Reid Hall Joint Operating Com- 
mittee reported progress in its study of 
the practical questions involved in ac- 
ceptance by the Association of Reid Hall 
as a gift. The committee recommended 
extension of the experimental period, 
during which Reid Hall is operated by a 
joint committee representing A.A.U.W. 
and the Reid Hall Board of Directors. 
This continuance of the period of cooper- 
ation and investigation was authorized 
by Convention vote. 

[Since the outbreak of war in Europe, 
however, Reid Hall has been closed by 
order of the French authorities. | 


In Memory of Grace Abbott 


Among the items voted by the Con- 
vention was a resolution which echoed 
Secretary Perkins’ expression of admira- 
tion and esteem for one who had been a 
valued leader in the work of the Associa- 
tion, and a warm friend to many of its 
members. The Convention voted — 


Resolved that we here record our deepest sympathy 
for the family and friends of Miss Grace Abbott, who 
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died in Chicago, Illinois, during this convention 
week. She served this Association long and well in 
national leadership ways, most recently as a member 
of the Legislative Committee. 


Immigration Study Continued 


The Committee on Immigration, au- 
thorized by the Savannah Convention as 
a joint committee of the Committees on 
Social Studies and International Rela- 
tions, presented its report, with this 
concluding statement: 


The committee realizes that it cannot make recom- 
mendations for substantial changes in policy without 
a more thoroughgoing study of the domestic eco- 
nomic and social conditions which would be af- 
fected by increased selective immigration. . . . The 
committee will be glad to carry on its work with a 
view to presenting a more conclusive report if the 
Association assembled in Convention 
authorize its continuance. 


wishes to 


The Convention voted to continue the 
committee. 


Attendance 


The Registration Committee reported 
that 581 delegates, 84 alternates, and 455 
other members registered, in addition to 
non-member visitors, making a total of 
1,120, the largest A.A.U.W. attendance 
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at any national convention of the Associ- 
ation. 


The Next Convention 


The Committee on Place of Next Con- 
vention reported invitations from the 
branches at Buffalo, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, and Cincinnati. Special 
consideration was given to Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati, because of their repeated 
invitations. Since the North Atlantic 
Section had had a national convention in 
1931, six years after the meeting in the 
Northeast Central Section, Cincinnati 
was recommended as the meeting place 
for 1941, and the recommendation was 
adopted by the Convention. 


No Convention Proceedings 


There will be no publishing proceedings 
of the Denver Convention. In this 
JourNat action taken by the Convention 
is reported, and a number of addresses are 
published in condensed form. The January 
number, also, will carry as many of the 
papers given at the Convention as can 
be brought within the limited number of 
JourNAL pages. 





THE CONVENTION 


IN RETROSPECT 


SOME LESS FORMAL ASPECTS OF THE DENVER MEETING 


ee transacted, papers given, dis- 
cussion carried on at the Denver 
meeting are reported as fully as possible 
in other pages of this JourNna. But the 
success of the Convention was not due 
entirely to these features of the program. 
Looking back on the meeting now, one 
realizes that there were many less formal 
or less tangible features that make it 
memorable. For instance — 


The Hospitality of the Denver Branch 


Denver's welcome, expressed in a hun- 
dred thoughtful ways, revealed itself in 


an unforgettable combination of efficiency 
and graciousness. There was the truly 
stupendous feat of safely transporting 
several thousand people by private car 
thirty miles into the mountains for the 


Chuck-Wagon Dinner . . . the pageant, 
produced and acted by the Denver Branch, 
plus families and friends . . . the masses 
of yellow blossoms decorating the 
Golden-Anniversary-of-Fellowships din- 
ner-tables . . . the yucca flowers effec- 
tively arranged in real placer mining 
pans as centerpieces for the Wednesday 
evening dinner... a delicate colum- 
bine, Colorado state flower, for every 
guest . . . the dashing cowboys, work 
of the deft fingers of the Junior Group, at 
each place the last evening, miniature 
sombreros and neckerchiefs and chaps 
cleverly concealing their clothespin foun- 
dation... and always, the Denver 
hostesses, smiling, unruffled, endlessly 
patient, making each individual delegate 
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feel that Denver was glad that she had 
come. 


The Chuck-Wagon Dinner 


Completely Western and completely 
delightful was this first introduction to 
Colorado's hospitality. The setting ‘‘had 
everything’’ — snow-capped mountains 
in the background, tumbling mountain 
stream, covered wagon, Indians, cow- 
boys, and a campfire. For entertainment, 
Western songs and Indian dances and 
lariat-throwing were balanced with an 
A.A.U.W. “‘act’’ which might have been 
billed as ‘‘The Burning of the Bonds.”’ 
However, there was no villain in the 
scene; as the Comptroller cast into the 
campfire the bonds representing our in- 
debtedness for the national Clubhouse, 
the Treasurer explained that the money 
to liquidate this indebtedness was con- 
tributed years ago, but it was only within 
the past few months that the last mort- 
gage of record had matured and could be 
paid. With this written off the books, the 
Clubhouse has no stroke of the pen 
against it, and the bonds vanishing in 
smoke were reminders of our right to 
take pride in this splendid achieve- 
ment. 


The Pageant — Yesterday's Women 


Advance publicity had assured us that 
the pageant would be picturesque, color- 
ful, historically authentic. But the reality 
was more beautiful, more striking, more 
touching than anything we had imagined; 
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one gropes for superlatives to begin to 
convey its effectiveness. Overhead, the 
dark canopy of the sky and stars; before 
us, black shadows of the great up-ended 
rock that forms the amphitheatre’s back- 
drop; then suddenly, the history of the 
West unfolding before our eyes, — proud 
Spanish conquistadores, foot-weary friars 
stumbling along the desert path, wild 
Indian dancers, squaws peacefully grind- 
ing corn, explorers, trappers, traders, 
Mormon families matching their faith 
against the terrors of the wilderness, the 
’49ers, the frontier mother in her lonely 
cabin, cowboys, cattlemen, and the dis- 
covery of GOLD! And through all the 
colorful scenes, the silver voice of History 
reminding us that these actors come and 
vanish; the mountains and the desert 
remain unchanged. 

It is a tribute to the authors, Lois 
Hartman Boggs, Martha F. Newmeyer, 
and Lida Fletcher, to the director, Mrs. 
Harry E. Bellamy, and to all the cast that 
spectators forgot the infinite pains that 
had gone into assuring the accuracy of 
each detail— from Spanish armor to 
settlers’ patchwork quilts — in the mov- 
ing story of man’s struggle to win the 
wilderness. 


The Exhibits 


A whole Journat could be devoted to 
the Convention exhibits. First, the orig- 
inal and arresting presentation of the 
national Association’s progress in the 
past two years, set forth in a series of 
posters made under the direction of Lura 
Beam, the Arts Associate. And second, 
the exhibits depicting branch programs, 
that were sent in by the state divisions. 
Quite aside from the merits of the ex- 
cellent projects and programs that were 
illustrated, these exhibits held sugges- 
tions for any branch of new possibilities 
in presenting its work effectively to 
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members and the public. Varied, ingen- 
ious, colorful, even humorous, often 
beautiful in design and execution, they 
portrayed the work of all types of 
branches, large, and small, rural and 
urban. Perhaps a few random samples 
will suggest to other groups the possibil- 
ities of this method: 


Zanesville, Ohio's fan-shaped calendar showing the 
whole branch program of study and activities and 
the time apportioned to each 

East St. Louis, Missouri's large scrapbook, with a 
page contributed by each group describing its 
work. (Colorado Springs had a stunning book on 
this same plan.) 

Wilmington, Delaware's neat, comprehensive chart, 
showing the organization and activities of the 
branch and its cooperation with other groups 

Wisconsin's blueprint tracing course of a bill through 
the legislature and map of Assemblymen and their 
districts 

Ada, Oklahoma's scrapbook, distinguished for 
excellent photographs and samples of publicity 

Newport News, Virginia's typed leaflets — Candid 
Facts about Our Membership . . . and How to 
Hold Them; Meet the New Members; Fellowships 
— What It Means to the Branch; etc. 

Louisville, Kentucky's exhibit of activities with 
children, with beautiful photographs of children’s 
handiwork, information on books used, speakers, 
book exhibit, etc. 

Morgantown, West Virginia's study, ‘The State 
We Live In,’’ with illustrated folders on branch 
study and action related to each field — education, 
art, social studies, international relations, status 
of women, legislation, fellowships — and samples 
of state products 

New Mexico’s map and striking photographs 
illustrating the branches’ efforts to collect and 
prepare source material on state history for the 
schools 

Oklahoma's charts showing organization for the 
“Sister Branch"’ project and division of labor in 
carrying it out 

Kalamazoo, Michigan's painted blocks illustrating 
membership statistics 


These are only a few of the fascinating 
exhibits that made the auditorium gallery 
a place to return to as often as one could 
find time. 

Another exhibit of special interest was 
the showing of entries in the Colorado 
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Children’s Arts Project, an undertaking 
of the state division that has stimulated 
interest in the arts and art education all 
through the state. 


The Demonstration of New Techniques 


Examples of new methods that A.A.U.W. 
groups have developed to make their 
programs alive and vital formed an enter- 
taining interlude between discussion ses- 
sions of the last day. Dr. McHale pointed 
out that the dramatic technique demon- 
strated in this program is a sound psy- 
chological approach in adult education, 
which might well be more widely used 
in A.A.U.W. branches. 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, president of the Iowa 
State Division, introduced the skit on 
Iowa public schools, entitled Via Iowa 
(acted by an all-Iowa cast), by saying: 
‘In thinking over the triumphs of 
women, so colorfully presented in the 
pageant on Monday, and our own un- 
romantic and matter-of-fact skit, I cannot 
help realizing that it is much more inter- 
esting to be seen leaning pathetically 
against the door of a lonely cabin waiting 
for a gold-miner husband than to be 
caught in the act of studying statistics. 
But I have come to the conclusion that it 
probably was not any more difficult for 
a woman to follow a handcart through 
the wilderness than to sit down at her 
desk and draw meaning from the statistics 
of the State Board of Assessment and 
Review!"’ 

Whatever the difficulties, the Iowa 
skit — presented as a Pullman-car con- 
versation between delegates from Iowa 
and other states on the way to the 
Convention — succeeded in conveying a 
large amount of information about Iowa 
schools, not only painlessly, but with 
liveliness, humor, and an impetus to go 
and do something about the situation. 


For fellowships, Mrs. Waldo Ekegren’s 
impersonation of Dr. Consuelo Vadillo 
of Yucatan, made more realistic by the 
colorful native costume embroidered by 
the wearer, brought the background and 
problems and personality of this cour- 
ageous Latin American fellow vividly 
before the audience. Dropping the Spanish 
accent which helped to make the im- 
personation entirely convincing, Mrs. 
Ekegren explained the sources she had 
used in preparing to take the place of a 
“fellow in the flesh’’ as an advocate of 
fellowships. 

‘Behind the headlines, from speakers’ 
platforms, over the air, and on the screen, 
the voice of Propaganda influences and 
moulds public opinion, and articulate 
public opinion determines foreign policy. 
We, who represent the educated women 
of our country, should recognize the voice 
of propaganda. It may be fun to be fooled; 
but it’s more fun to know.’’ — This was 
the theme of the tabloid, ‘“‘Behind the 
Headlines,’’ in which the international 
relations group of the Denver Branch 
gave a lively demonstration of intelligent 
analysis of what we read in papers and 
magazines, with plenty of specific ex- 
amples from well-known sources to drive 
their points home. 

In ‘‘A.A.U.W. Station for First Aid to 
Consumers,’’ by Mrs. Harold Benjamin, 
the Boulder social studies group drama- 
tized the plight of the Confused Con- 
sumer, who is rescued from near-delirium 
by the beneficent efforts of A.A.U.W. 
Social Studies Committee and Federal 
Aids to Consumers, assisted by other 
representatives of industry and the gov- 
ernment. 

Judging from the buzz of comment 
after each skit, the dramatic technique 
will have a wide vogue throughout 
A.A.U.W. in coming months. 





* A.A.U.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


New A.A.U.W. Materials 

In order to make room for Convention 
material, the usual departments are omit- 
ted or cut to a minimum in this issue of 
the Journav. For suggestions regarding 
study materials and program emphases 
for the coming year, state and branch 
program-planners are referred to “‘News 
and Notes’’ in the June Journav. The 
catalogue, A.A.U.W. Publications, listing 
all materials offered by the Association, 
has been sent to branch presidents and 
chairmen, and branch leaders have also 
received the Handbook, which gives prac- 
tical, experience-tested suggestions for 
planning the program and strengthening 
the organization and administration of 
the branch. 

New materials include the two study 
guides printed last spring in revised edi- 
tions: The American Family in a Changing 
Society (50 cents a copy), and Scientific 
Consumer Purchasing (60 cents a copy; $1.25 
with supplementary kit). Part II of Fair 
Labor Standards, dealing with Young 
Workers, Industrial Safety and Health, 
and the Administration of Labor Laws, 
is now available. (Part II, 35 cents a copy; 
Part I, 50 cents. Supplementary kit, 75 
cents.) 

Another resource is the study guide, 
The New Frontier, based on the book, 
American Regionalism, by Howard W. 
Odum and Harry E. Moore. Suggested by 
the Mississippi State Division's study of 
the literature of the South, this outline 
has been prepared particularly with 
A.A.U.W. groups in mind, and is being 
published by the University of North 


Carolina as one of its Extension Library 
series. The New Frontier outlines a study of 
the six great geographical regions of this 
country and the factors that have influ- 
enced the development of each, and 
closes with a chapter on national inte- 
gration of the several regions. Single 
copies of the study guide may be ordered 
from the University Extension Library, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, at 50 cents 
each; or for $10.00 the Library will fur- 
nish a group with ten copies of the guide 
and lend all necessary references for pre- 
paring talks or papers on suggested topics. 
A leaflet describing the guide may be 
secured from A.A.U.W. Headquarters. 
The survey of our own members, issued 
by the U. S. Women’s Bureau as Bulletin 
170, The Economic Status of University 
Women, offers significant findings on 
earnings of university women, support of 
dependents, positions held, discrimina- 
tions encountered. This is grist for 
branches, study groups, and individuals 
concerned with the status of women. 
(15 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Convention Movies 


A fifteen-minute motion-picture film of 
Convention scenes has been made avail- 
able to A.A.U.W. branches. While the 
film does not attempt to cover the whole 
Convention, it gives interesting glimpses 
of many of the notables and some of the 
mechanics of the Denver meeting, to- 
gether with picturesque bits from the 
pageant. Each Sectional Director has a 
copy of the film for use in her section, and 
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will arrange the routing (see inside front 
cover for address of your Director). To 
cover the cost there is a charge of $1.50 
for branches with less than 200 members, 
$2.00 for those with 200 or more, plus 
transportation. This is a 16 mm. film. 


Awards for 1939-40 Fellowship Publicity 


In order to educate the public regarding 
A.A.U.W. fellowships, a newspaper pub- 
licity project has been inaugurated for this 
year. An award of $25.00, to be added to 
the branch fellowship contribution, will 
be given to the branch in each size- 
group that carries out the program most 
effectively. Publicity submitted at the 
end of the year will be judged for edu- 
cational value, news interest, continuity, 
and local approach. Complete details of 
the project may be secured from national 
Headquarters. 


Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 


Whatever may be the rumors of war, or the num- 
ber of actual wars in operation, or however savage 
and barbaric individual nations appear to be, per- 
petual peace will come. No power can prevent it. 
The date of its coming, perhaps even the generation 
which first sees it, are not known, but come it will. 
The date will be earlier in exact ratio to the intel- 
ligence and the persistence of the work done by all 
those who have faith in its coming. 


This message from Carrie Chapman 
Catt heads the Call to the Fifteenth Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War, to 
be held in Washington, D. C., January 
22-25, 1940. The Conference is called *‘ to 
face more realistically than ever before 
the problems of the grim world in which 
we live.”’ 


Lydia M. Dame 


The June Journat had already gone to 
press when we received the notice of the 
death of Lydia Mitchell Dame on May 17. 
Older members of the Association will 
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remember Miss Dame as the first presi- 
dent of the first branch of the Association 
— Washington, D. C. — which was or- 
ganized in 1884. After leaving Washing- 
ton, Miss Dame taught Latin for thirty- 
two years in the Girls High School, 
Brooklyn. Miss Dame kept her active 
interest in A.A.U.W. through the years, 
and her presence at the Savannah Con- 
vention was a happy reminder of the con- 
tinuity of the Association. She was a 
classmate of Marion Talbot, graduating 
in 1880 from Boston University, and 
the friendship between the two pioneers 
in women’s education was maintained 
through weekly letters without a break, 
regardless of distance or distractions. 


Association Calendar 


October 14 — Alabama State Meeting, Flo- 
rence 

15 — North Dakota State Meet- 
ing, Bismarck 

21 — New Jersey State Meeting, 
Burlington 

27 — New Jersey State Meeting, 
Morristown 

27-28 — Tennessee State Meeting, 
Murfreesboro 

November 11 — New Mexico State Meeting, 

Santa Fe 


October 
October 
October 


October 


New Branches 


The following branches have been 
recognized since the publication of the 
June JouRNAL: 


Connecticut — Middletown 
Iturnois — Alton 
MicuiGan — Owosso 
Missouri — Louisiana 
New Yorx — Hollis 
North Shore Long Island 
PenNsyYLvaNnia — Allentown 
Texas — Uvalde 
Vircinia — Smyth County 
Wisconsin — Wisconsin Rapids 


The total number of branches is 854. 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Funps Recelvep BY 
Enpow-| NaTIONAL TREASURER 
Degs1GNAaTION MENT May 31, 1939 
Goa. 


NAMB OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


1938-39 Total 


Connecticut-Rhode Island Alice Hamilton International {$30,000 |$ 838.00 |$ 11,696.71° 
State Division 

North New England Mary E. Woolley International 40,000 | 2,057.63 | 28,439.478,> 

New York City Branch International 40,000 170.83 3,049 .25* 

New York State Division New York State National 40,000 | 1,947.85 17,014.14 

New Jersey State Division New Jersey State National 40,000 | 2,029.70 14,833.18 

Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International 10,000 637.51 9,041 . 56* 

Pennsylvania-Delaware Pennsylvania-Del- National 30,000 | 3,033.95 | 17,628.22 
State Division 

Washington, D. C. Latin American| 40,000 837.84 11,191.27" 

South Atlantic Section Elizabeth Avery National 40,000 | 4,008. 27,883.63 


Ohio State Division International 30,000 | 2,097.37 26,026 .55* 
Michigan State Division Minnie Cumnock National 30,000 | 2,468.69 18,549.98 
Blodgett 
Indiana State Division Kathryn McHale National 30,000 | 4,486.73 25,915.32 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National 30,000 | 1,798.55 17,861.62 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National 40,000 | 2,979.46 | 28,073.13> 
Southeast Central Section National 30,000 | 1,963.80 18,664.38 
Northwest Central Section | Dorothy Bridgman | National 3,886.90° | 35,475.95 
Atkinson 
Southwest Central Section Vassie James Hill National 40,000 | 4,951.67 31,106. 494 
Texas State Division Helen Marr Kirby International 3,116.64 17,281 .07*,4 
Rocky Mountain Section Florence R. Sabin National 1,975.54 | 21,336.20 
North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National 1,541.03°| 32,322.18 
South Pacific Section Aurelia Henry International 6,483.96 40,495. 88* 
Reinhardt 


$53,312.58 |$453,886.18 


Gifts, and transfers from General Fellowships Fund, credited toward Million 
Dollar Goal 72,059.40 _ 


Granp Tora $525,945.58 


* A transfer from the General International Unit is included in this figure. 

> Later increased to $30,000. 

° Actually the 1938-39 contribution from the Northwest Central Section was $4,443.02. Of this amount 
$556.12 has been assigned to the stipend of the Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, which has been 
given annually by this section since 1929. 

4 In addition, the Southwest Central Section (including the Texas State Division) has given two awards 
of $1,500 each. 

* Actually the 1938-39 contribution from the North Pacific Section was $2,121.29. Of this amount $580.26 
has been assigned to the stipend of the Margaret Snell Fellowship, which is being awarded annually. 
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The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1940-41. 

These fellowships are for graduate study or research, and except as otherwise noted, are unre- 
stricted as to subject. Because it seems to be more difficult to secure aid for the later stages of 
graduate study or research than for the earlier years, the committee in general makes the awards 
to candidates who have completed two years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree or have 
already received the degree. The greatest importance is attached to the project on which the 
candidate wishes to work — its significance, definiteness, and feasibility — and to the evidence 
of the candidate's ability to pursue it. 

For detailed information concerning these fellowships and instructions for applying, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Applications for these fellowships must reach the Wash- 
ington office by December 15, 1939. 


I. NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships open to American women for advanced study or research in the United States or abroad: 
Fecttowsnip Crusape Nationa Fettowsuip, $1,500 (three for 1940-41) 
Dorotny BripGMaAN ATKINSON FELLowsuiP, $1,500, contributed by the Northwest Central 
Section 
Marcaret SNELL Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Section 
Marion Tavsot Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois State Division 
VassiE JaMes Hitt Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Section 
Marcoaret E. Mattsy Fe.towsuip, $1,500 
SaraH Bertiner Memoriat Fettowsuip, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology 


II. INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Special Fellowships for study in the United States: 
Latin AMERICAN FELLowsHIP, $1,500, open to nationals of the Latin American countries 
Rosg SipGwick MemoriAt FeLtowsaip, $2,000, open to British women 
Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women, with the proviso that the 
holder study in some country other than her own, if possible (American applications to be made through the 
A.A.U.W. committee): 

Aureia Henry Reinnarpt Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Section 

Mary E. Woo try Fettowsxip, $1,500, contributed by the North New England Unit. To be 
given for 1940-41 as a Junior Fellowship in the Arts (language and literature, economics, 
law, history, archaeology, philosophy, theology). Open to women not more than 28 
years of age. 

INTERNATIONAL SENIOR FeLtowsuiP, £300 plus a grant for travel, offered by the I.F.U.W. for 
research in mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, biological science (including 
physiology and pathology). Open to candidates between the ages of 28 and 45, who have 
published research in the past five years. 

INTERNATIONAL ResiDENTIAL ScHoLarRsHiP at Crosby Hall, £100. Offered by the British 
Federation of University Women for work in science or arts in London. 
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NOTES FROM CONVENTION DISCUSSION 


On the last morning of the Denver Convention, discussion sessions were held simultaneously 
in the various fields of A.A.U.W. interests. In some of these meetings, brief papers on problems 
of current importance in the field were the basis of discussion; in others, the session was given 
over to an exchange of ideas between those in the audience and staff and committee members. 

It is impossible in the limited space available to report these sessions in full, but high lights 
of the meetings devoted to A.A.U.W. fields of study are reported here in brief by the staff asso- 


ciates. — Eprror’s Nore. 


EDUCATION 


More than two hundred members were 
present at the Education meeting, representing 
117 branches and 27 state divisions. The morn- 
ing did not give time enough for the enthu- 
siastic participation of all who were ready to 
give reports of branch and state work, nor 
can the pages of the JourNat pass on all that 
were given. The following excerpts will, how- 
ever, show the trend of the discussion. 


A Branch Approach to Child Study 


Two years ago the Portland, Oregon, child 
study group abandoned the old ‘‘problem”’ 
approach to child study — orasone A.A.U.W. 
member has called it, the ‘‘headache ap- 
proach’’ — and planned to enjoy their chil- 
dren. The group started out first to learn what 
children need for their finest development, 
and then to act individually or collectively to 
give them those things. Excerpts from Mrs. 
Zollinger’s paper will illustrate the new tech- 
niques the group used. 

‘Life offers many paths to every child. He 
may follow those unsuited to his capabilities 
and have his personality warped by constant 
failure and disappointment. He may choose 
those that lead to his finest development and 
every day will be a pleasure to himself and 
those around him. If he is helped to form 
pleasant associations with the right kind of 
conduct, he will form good habits. If he is 
given opportunities suited to his capacity, he 
can successfully develop his abilities. It is the 


privilege of parents to determine largely which 
paths their children will follow. 

‘But how are parents to know which paths 
are right for their children? A few generations 
ago, the parents’ task was comparatively 
simple. Daughters married and did housework, 
or they were old maids and did housework. 
The mores of the time were definite: 

“Nice girls did not use lipstick. 

“Nice girls did not let boys kiss them. 

“Nice girls did not stay out late. 

‘But now, nice girls do. Times are not what 
they used to be. Only one fact apparently re- 
mains unchanged: children still have parents. 

‘*But the task of being a parent has become 
so complex and influences outside the home so 
powerful and so constant, that even the most 
intelligent and conscientious parent needs the 
cooperation of other parents. Modern parents 
need study groups.”’ 

But what kind of study groups do they 
need? Study as an end in itself is no longer in- 
teresting nor are mere accumulations of facts 
regarding child psychology. ‘‘So,"’ continued 
Mrs. Zollinger, ‘‘this new type of study group 
can stimulate parents to think through situa- 
tions; it can give members relaxation and 
encouragement and fresh perspective, as well 
as the machinery for community cooperation. 
Finally, study groups can give the skills for 
translating knowledge into action.” 

It is only by contact with other mothers 
through study and cooperative action that the 
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questions of child-rearing can be satisfactorily 
solved. But how? Mrs. Zollinger answered that 
question from the group's experience: 

“Certainly not with the old lecture type of 
meeting in which the lecturer poured a sopo- 
rific flow of facts and advice over his audience. 
Not merely through reading. Einstein has 
wisely remarked that he who reads too much 
and uses his own brain too little falls into lazy 
habits of thinking. And, on the other ex- 
treme, not through aimless conversation. As 
we have gone adventuring, we have discov- 
ered that something thrilling happens when 
the group discusses some topic of common 
interest. Different points of view stimulate 
each member toa keenness of thinking he could 
never otherwise achieve. 

“When a member of the group gives a paper, 
every member is alert and actively participat- 
ing, for discussion is welcomed at any time. 
We have found that discussion during the 
report is always more spontaneous and to the 
point than it can be if left until the end. 

**Modern novels we found valuable in their 
clear portrayal of whole situations. We some- 
times found it worth while to compare char- 
acters in different novels, as for instance, the 
fathers in The Yearling and My Son, My Son. 

‘*At times we have felt the need for expert 
advice. Whenever we have invited an expert 
in to talk to us, we have given him a list of 
questions on which we wanted information. 
He was thereby enabled to give us the informa- 
tion we needed, rather than a lot of facts we 
had heard before. 

““We are becoming increasingly aware of the 
value of skills: skills for children, skills for 
parents, and skills for parents to enjoy with 
their children. 

“With no experience and no qualifying vir- 
tues except courage and a spirit of adventure, 
we transformed our living-rooms into little 
theatres and our playrooms into toy work- 
shops. We who had never before even handled 
a puppet experimented with the children in 
making string puppets, hand puppets, Punch 
and Judy puppets. We even made puppets out 
of turnips. You might be interested to know 
that with their puppets the children traced 
the history of American music, from a very 


old Cree Indian song through the earliest song 
for which the Congressional Library has a 
manuscript, to our most modern songs. 

‘*We danced English folk dances on the 
green under the stars, and found in them not 
only cultural values for our children in their 
understanding of English folk music, rhythms, 
and customs, but also practical values in rais- 
ing emotional levels and in giving mother 
and daughters a delightful common interest. 
We have been astonished to find ourselves with 
12 singing groups with a membership of 120 
children. 

‘We have cooperated to give each other's 
children business experience outside the home. 
One group of young mothers felt the need of 
help in presenting religious ideas to their 
children, so we had a special group, ‘How to 
Tell Bible Stories to Children.’ Whenever a 
need has presented itself, we have tried, as a 
study group, to fill that need. Our adventur- 
ing has led us into many unexpected experi- 
ences, but they have all been fun. We have 
enjoyed our children and they have enjoyed 
us. 

Other projects in child study described at 
the meeting are outlined in the bulletin, 
‘Suggestions from Study Groups and Activity 
Programs in Education.”’ Details of the three 
state projects (Iowa, Nebraska, and Con- 
necticut) discussed are also available in this 
same bulletin. A fourth report, crowded out 
of the meeting by lack of time, is presented 
here. 


Ohio State Radio Project 


The main project of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Division was the organiza- 
tion and presentation of a radio series of 
eight broadcasts, called ‘Making Democracy 
Work." The series originated with WLW, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was carried by the coast- 
to-coast Mutual network. 

The speakers outlined the methods through 
which democratic principles of education are 
conveyed to Americans from preschool age 
through college, and accepted by the American 
family. Representatives of five universities 
and the educational directors of WLW co- 
operated in arranging the project. 
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The inaugural broadcast was presented by a 
professor of education of Ohio State University, 
who discussed the general aims of the series. 
Other speakers included prominent educators 
from the several fields of education which are 
represented by the following topics: 


A Democracy of Four-Year-Olds 

A Democracy of Five-Year-Olds 

A Democracy in the Lower School 

A Democracy in the Upper School 

A Democracy in the High School 

A Democracy in College 

A Democracy in the American Family 


After the Education Committee had planned 
the theme and a tentative list of speakers, 
questionnaires were sent to all Ohio branches 
asking for advice and suggestions. In this way 
all branches shared in the experience of build- 
ing a radio program. This step, too, preceded 
the first conference with the studio radio 
director. 

Then after final plans were made, letters 
were sent to speakers and to their schools or 
colleges asking for cooperation. At this point, 
too, the assistance of the technical and dra- 
matic staff of the studio was offered in shaping 
up the final form of the talks sent by the vari- 
ous speakers. The speakers all agreed to the 
technique to be used, with the courtesy of 
their own final approval of rewritten scripts. 

With the program well under way, the com- 
mittee prepared and mailed a four-page pro- 
gram, including an annotated bibliography, to 
interested groups and educational organiza- 
tions which might announce the series. 

The plan was clear-cut, but the mere rehears- 
ing of these well-ordered steps does not indi- 
cate the vast amount of work done, nor the 
unusually understanding cooperation given 
by all concerned. 

The technical help of the professional radio 
staff was invaluable, but without the equally 
valuable help of the subject-matter experts, 
there could have been no successful programs. 
Speakers cooperated by mailing their talks to 
the radio staff within a specified time before 
the programs began, so that the entire series 
could be evaluated and rebuilt as a whole. 

The speakers received a summary of the 
complete plans and a time schedule so that 


each understood his or her relation to the 
entire series. Individuals asked to speak took 
their opportunity seriously. They had records 
made of their voices, checked enunciation and 
undesirable habits. The only rehearsal for 
each program was held an hour before each 
broadcast. At this time the radio technicians, 
the announcer, the program director, and the 
musicians were all ready for practice. 

Some major difficulties were encountered, 
writes the chairman, but she adds, ‘“The charm 
and wit of the radio executives always seemed 
to surmount the unexpected difficulties which 
challenged the ingenuity of the program- 
makers.’’ Certainly the statement reveals the 
excellent spirit brought to the enterprise by 
A.A.U.W. members. 

The program was so well received and the 
comments of educators so enthusiastic that 
the Ohio State Division feels well repaid for 
its hours of exacting labor. As to the cost 
of this ambitious program — the Board of 
the Ohio Division allotted the Education 
Committee one hundred dollars for expenses. 


The Colleges 


Dean Dorothy C. Stratton of Purdue Uni- 
versity represented the field of higher educa- 
tion on the formal program of this meeting. 
She gave as the five most important current 
trends in collegiate education: (1) the increas- 
ing population in the colleges; (2) attention to 
general education; (3) the increasing stress 
upon attention to the individual; (4) the in- 
creasing importance of adult education; and 
(5) the increasing cooperation among colleges. 

Passing over the many implications of 
increasing enrollment because of lack of time, 
Dean Stratton emphasized the growing recog- 
nition of the value of general education both 
for the individual who is not going on with 
professional education and for the individual 
who is going to be a professional worker 
in medicine, law, education, engineering, or 
some other field. 

“There is very little disagreement that all 
individuals who go on for a college education 
need a general education,"' she said, ‘‘but when 
you come to the question, ‘What is a general 
education?’ there is no general consensus of 
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opinion. Is a general education reading one 
hundred or two hundred great books of the 
past, or is a general education studying con- 
temporary problems of science, of social sci- 
ences, of economics? How does one get 
this general education? . . . One school of 
thought says give the student the material 
and let him make the application. The other 
school of thought says the important thing is 
the application, the functioning in the life of 
the individual, and you can make the material 
function just as well if teaching secondary 
methods as if you are teaching, we'll say, 
classical literature.”’ 

With regard to the attention to the indi- 
vidual, her third point, Dean Stratton said 
that much of the talk in college education 
about this is lip service only, as far as curricula 
are concerned, because of the expense; but.that 
certain institutions are beginning to pay more 
attention to individuals in extra-curricular 
activities. She mentioned housing particularly 
as one of these activities, and said that she 
would like to see the A.A.U.W. make another 
study of the housing on college campuses, 
and assist the directors of housing to gain 
faculty standing. 

**We still cherish the thought that the pro- 
fessor of Greek is somehow different from the 
person who lives with the students every day 
and helps form the students’ attitude toward 
living,’ she said. ‘“There are many fine things 
being done in speech clinics, health services, 
reading clinics, psychological and personnel 
services of various kinds in the attention to 
the individual. Much yet remains to be done 
and much is in need of being done in the way 
of informing public opinion of what should 
be done.” 

In the field of adult education, Dean Stratton 
mentioned extension services for the people of 
the state, alumni education, and particularly 
the alumni schools. 

Cooperation among colleges and universities 
to prevent duplication of services, especially 
in the technical and professional schools, is 
making good progress, Dean Stratton said. 

In closing, the speaker called attention to 
the conference on the education of women 
held at Keuka College last fall. 
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“It is no discredit to any woman in admin- 
istration in higher education that the confer- 
ence was called by a man,”’ she said, ‘‘but he 
was at least the first to bring to a head the 
problem of the education of women in the 
United States in 1939. . . . It still remains 
problematical whether anything important 
will come from the conference. I hope you will 
keep your eyes and ears open, and that it will 
have a very significant effect upon the educa- 
tion of women in the United States.”’ 

[Eprror’s Nore: Latest news of the Plan- 
ning Commission of the Study of the Education 
and Position of Women in a Democracy, which 
developed from the Keuka conference, is that 
many outstanding men and women have 
accepted membership, and present efforts are 
directed toward finding a way to finance a 
meeting of the whole commission. ] 


Educational Guidance in the A.A.U.W. 


The Kansas City, Missouri, Branch has for 
several years had an excellent program of 
college guidance work, which was described 
at the Convention by Mrs. E. H. Downey. 

‘“‘When we started our college guidance 
work,’ she said, ‘‘which we feel is our most 
significant contribution to the community, 
with our annual exhibit, we felt that we must 
base it upon broad principles. The first one 
was that we would try to find for each child 
the college best suited for his need, his pro- 
fessional ambitions, his intellectual ability 
and social background. . . . 

“It is astonishing how ignorant the parents 
are about the school that would really fit 
their own children’s needs, and this deficiency 
we try to meet. Then we realize that we must 
educate ourselves; therefore we have, for the 
ten years that we have had our guidance 
work, maintained study groups so that we 
would know where the trends in college and 
university education were leading, and what 
were the specific trends and developments in 
different colleges. This is still our most diffi- 
cult problem, both to find members in the 
branch who are willing to study and to find 
sources of information. . . . 

‘We encourage the children and parents to 
write to the colleges. . . . We know of so 














many cases of ignorance of entrance require- 
ments. If all we did was to eliminate the 
ignorance of the children and their fear of 
approaching the college, it would justify our 
work.”’ 

Another broad guiding principle of this 
project of the Kansas City Branch is to work 
with the public schools. Since the counselors 
in the schools have to advise large numbers of 
children with innumerable problems of indi- 
vidual guidance, the A.A.U.W. finds many 
opportunities to be of service. 

“We have had to centralize our work 
largely," Mrs. Downey said, ‘‘because, al- 
though we have 106 colleges represented in our 
branch, we cannot stretch forty or fifty com- 
petent women over all these individual col- 
leges. Therefore we have divided the colleges 
into ten groups covering the United States, 
and each group has a chairman. This chairman 
is responsible for knowing, herself, as much 
as she can about each college in her group, 
and for the set-up of the exhibit. We have also 


‘The world won't stay put while we study 
Latin America one year and Europe the next 
and China the next. The different areas of 
problem and conflict keep getting mixed up, 
and we can’t understand one without knowing 
about the others.” 

“The League of Nations is still in process of 
development, and many proposals now being 
made will stimulate new interest in it, and 
help us work toward a better result without 
abolishing what we have already.”’ 

‘The crisis is upon us, and the studying we 
have been doing for some time now should 
have prepared us to take our part in helping to 
meet that crisis.”’ 

‘A real beginning has been made in inter- 
national cooperation, and if it takes two 
thousand years to accomplish results, we have 
at least made a start in that direction.” 

These, very much abbreviated, were obser- 
vations of the members of the panel on ‘“The 
Challenge to American Foreign Policy’’ as 
they met with the international relations dis- 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE BRANCHES 
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had to develop a small central committee, 
the members of which try to know as much 
about college advisory work as possible, in 
order that they can send the children to the 
representatives of the appropriate colleges 
after a preliminary interview. 

*“‘We maintain a college catalogue library 
of about two hundred catalogues, which is 
checked two or three times a year. 

“At the present time we are the group in 
Kansas City to which people come for all sorts 
of college information, some not very impor- 
tant and some very important indeed."’ 

Between the formal talks and after them, 
the audience, including for a time Dr. McHale 
and other well-known professional educators, 
as well as branch and state officers and indi- 
vidual members of the Association, carried 
on a lively discussion which proved their 
interest in the field of the Association's first 
loyalty. It was apparently with regret that 
they adjourned at 12:30 in order to attend the 
luncheon meeting which followed. 





cussion section. These informal statements set 
the tone of the discussion, which dealt pri- 
marily with the ways in which the A.A.U.W. 
might meet the challenge, by study, by com- 
munity activity, and by efforts to influence 
the course of American foreign policy. The 
following suggestions, which came from the 
experience of the branches and state divisions, 
are quoted from the discussion. 


Handling Controversial Questions 


(Nobody at this meeting thought that the 
A.A.U.W. groups should try to avoid discuss- 
ing controversial international questions; at 
Savannah several delegates thought they 
should.) 

South Dakota: We have a small group that 
has been meeting together for a number of 
years. We have one member who is extremely 
well-informed, who comes from a different 
part of the country, and whose ideas are vastly 
different from those of the rest of us. We have 
found it to be a pretty good thing to get her to 
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express herself because we get a good deal 
from her just because hers is not our point of 
view. 

New Jersey: Is there not a difference between 
discussion based on study and the expression 
of personal opinions? That is where we have 
our pitfalls in controversial issues. We all have 
opinions, but the purpose of our discussion 
group is to study and to discuss study material. 

Texas: | quite agree with the last speaker. 
There should be study and discussion, and 
we should not get together just to express 
opinions. 


Interesting the Branches in Study 


Wisconsin: We find in our branch that if we 
cooperate with our group on modern literature, 
we bring people into our international rela- 
tions group. Last year we had a splendid re- 
view of Union Now in our modern literature 
group, which resulted in several women com- 
ing into our discussion groups. 

Minnesota: We started the stimulation of 
interest in our study group program by telling 
our branch international relations chairmen 
what study material was available, and then 
gave a paragraph about each publication and 
how it could be utilized. Many branch chair- 
men had not known what material the 
A.A.U.W. had available. You have to re- 
interpret the material from Headquarters. 


Training Leaders 


(There was general agreement that getting 
good leaders was one of the most important 
problems in developing the international 
program.) 

California: Early in the year we have three 
regional meetings. We call them ‘‘setting-up 
conferences.’’ They are mainly leadership con- 
ferences, and we get a chance to meet and dis- 
cuss our special problems with our interna- 
tional relations leaders. 

I think it has meant a very great deal in 
getting an interchange of ideas between the 
chairmen. You sit at a table with others, and 
you say, ‘I have this problem, what do you 
do about it?’’ It is a normal method of getting 
your thinking under way just before actually 
starting your work. 


Connecticut: Our state international relations 
chairman holds a meeting of the international 
relations leaders in the branches, giving them 
specific suggestions on how to lead their 
groups. There is interplay of discussion, the 
national program is interpreted, and a state 
program suggested. This has aroused a great 
deal of interest in branches that have not had 
groups before. 

Colorado: We have made the suggestion that 
the branches have a continuing committee, 
and that the chairman should have worked 
with the study group, and in a sense be trained 
for the leadership the following year. 


Community Leadership and Cooperation 


Colorado: Cooperating with public forums 
has stimulated the interest of parents. We 
have reached the parents through the children 
in schools where A.A.U.W. members are 
teaching, and brought them out that way. 

Colorado: In one branch in Colorado, located 
in a small town, the A.A.U.W. did not feel 
there was sufficient interest to carry a Mara- 
thon Round Table among its own members. 
But through a program carried out with the 
Business and Professional Women in the town, 
they have a splendid Marathon. 

In other branches, they will enlist a repre- 
sentative from every organization in the town 
to form a Marathon Round Table, meeting in 
the library; in that way it grows into a sort 
of forum, because people will come into a 
library to a study meeting, where they won't 
come into a private home. 

In Colorado the P.T.A. cooperates with us; 
an A.A.U.W. member interested in interna- 
tional relations got people from every P.T.A. 
unit for a Marathon Round Table, in that 
way developing leadership in the P.T.A. 

We have made it our special goal with the 
Marathon Round Table that it be used as a 
tool in the community to bring together all 
forces, and to bring in the people who have 
not hitherto been interested in international 
relations. The A.A.U.W. in community activi- 
ties can correlate the thinking and lead the 
cooperative activities that one organization 
cannot carry on alone. We do not think of the 
round table as in any way competing with our 
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own study, but as a tool to be used by groups 
who have not had so much experience. 


Study and Activity for Revision of the 
Neutrality Act 


California: I find in our community and even 
in our group, which is a large one, an almost 
complete lack of knowledge of the present 
provisions of the Neutrality Act. We are there- 
fore studying whether it needs revision, or how 
it needs revision, or what revision. 

Colorado: We summarized the different pro- 
posals which had been made. Then we quoted 
the Thomas Amendment and gave the argu- 
ments pro and con. We mimeographed and 


SOCIAL 


The Friday morning program, attended by 
about 150 delegates, including eight social 
studies state chairmen, dealt with the detailed 
subject matter of social studies and pointed 
up specific accomplishments in this field. 
The program was organized according to the 
types of subject matter so far covered by study 
groups and national study materials: social 
welfare, labor standards, and consumer prob- 
lems. 

As projects and study group work were 
described, there was a constant stream of ques- 
tions and comments. 


Social Welfare 


Social welfare was the first emphasis in 
social studies to be discussed, not only because 
it is an almost universal interest of A.A.U.W. 
branches, but because in this field many state 
divisions have made considerable headway as 
fact-finding or creative planning agencies in 
their communities. A.A.U.W. branches and 
state divisions are making an important con- 
tribution to public and private social welfare 
organization and procedures. 

At the request of many members whose 
primary interest is child welfare, Dr. Anna S. 
Starr, social studies chairman for New Jersey, 
brought us up to date on the New Jersey sur- 
vey. Through the report made at Savannah in 
1937, and through the pages of the Journat, 
virtually all members of the Association know 


distributed the outline to branch members 
as well as to outside groups. 


Influencing American Foreign Policy 


The discussion period ended with sugges- 
tions for more effective ways to influence the 
course of American foreign policy. One mem- 
ber of the panel emphasized the importance 
of electing Senators and Congressmen who are 
intelligent and interested in foreign affairs, 
closing with the injunction, “‘It is terribly 
important that college women think about 
whom they are going to nominate and elect 
as the policy-makers of the nation.”’ 


STUDIES 


of the splendid beginning three years ago when 
Dr. Starr's attractive little booklet, A Dozen 
Jersey Children, was published. A clear and 
readable analysis of the laws of New Jersey 
affecting various classes of children, it formed 
the groundwork for surveys in eighteen 
branches. Dr. Starr’s comments indicated that 
the first step — letting the community know 
that A.A.U.W. was sympathetically inter- 
ested in the problem of all the children in New 
Jersey — was as important as anything that 
came after. The groups made contacts with 
the heads of welfare organizations. They 
found omissions and discrepancies in the laws. 
They reassured themselves that the particular 
welfare work that they were interested in 
was not already being done. In the first year 
of the work they achieved a recognition in the 
community as a non-political group, thereby 
gaining prestige and respect. The second year 
the study chairmen became members of state 
and local boards of welfare and made contri- 
butions as volunteer workers at the request of 
councils of social agencies or commissioners of 
welfare. Cooperation with other groups grew 
out of the first year’s survey. 

Social attitudes and a sense of community 
responsibility on the part of A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers were reported by Dr. Starr as the most 
valuable by-product of the study. Dr. Starr 
referred to one branch report, Child Welfare 
Study of the Oranges and Maplewood, 1937-38, as 
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one of the best reports in the child welfare 
study.! 

While expressing regret that the branches 
had in one sense lost some leaders to com- 
munity work, Dr. Starr took pride in the fact 
that A.A.U.W. had proved excellent training 
ground. She closed with emphasis on this 
point, that A.A.U.W. should continue year 
by year to train other members through study 
and experience in this or other fields of 
knowledge. 

Another example of a statewide project, 
one which cuts across the fields of education 
and social studies, is that of the present-day 
unemployed out-of-school youth. The Colo- 
rado State Division's survey of this problem 
was reported by Miss Anne Byrd Kennon, 
social studies chairman for Colorado. The 
work began when the report of the State 
Board of Education's survey of out-of-school 
youth was read at the Colorado state meeting 
of A.A.U.W. in the fall of 1938. Eighteen 
branches voted to carry on a youth survey in 
their communities during the year. 

“Reports to date,’’ Miss Kennon said, ‘‘in- 
dicate that there are 43,000 unemployed out- 
of-school youth between sixteen and twenty- 
one in Colorado. Other organizations in the 
communities have become interested. In Jan- 
uary 1939, a state youth council was formed. 
Representatives of twelve statewide organiza- 
tions met for three days to discuss various as- 
pects of the youth problem, and the ways in 
which the organizations could analyze and 
help in the solution of the problem. A.A.U.W. 
members were encouraged to continue their 
studies."’ 

From the reports on social welfare projects 
it was clear that a definite plan carried on 
simultaneously and with frequent exchange of 
experiences by several branches within a state 
had brought the most desirable results. One 
characteristic of leadership in every case was 
essential, the ability to “‘stick to the task’’ 
against odds. 

Reference was made to the migrant family 


1 Available on loan from Headquarters for any 
branch interested in the procedure or findings of the 
survey. 


survey carried out by the California branches 
in 1938-39, which Miss Carrie E. Church of 
Fresno had presented at an earlier session. 

The Georgia Fact-Finding Survey, which 
had been described by Mrs. Ruth Blue Barnes 
on Wednesday, was also mentioned as an 
example of a cooperative venture, destined to 
be fruitful by the very fact that the whole 
community was interested almost from the 
beginning. 


Labor Standards 


Labor standards, the most recently-devel- 
oped interest in the social studies field, was 
discussed through two different approaches. 
A summary of the work done during the past 
year by the Los Angeles study group was re- 
ported by Mrs. Charles B. Austin, social 
studies chairman of the branch. 

An example of work in the labor field under- 
taken jointly with other groups was that by 
the Philadelphia Institute on Household 
Occupations described by Mrs. Edward Sher- 
wood Mead of Philadelphia.? 

‘*After many years of discussion of domestic 
service,’ she reported, ‘‘the Philadelphia In- 
stitute on Household Occupations was planned 
as a demonstration to meet unemployment 
among girls and women, and to develop prac- 
tices in an industry largely controlled by 
women where there was exploitation and un- 
willingness on the part of girls and women 
to enter the industry. 

“The Institute was planned and partly 
supported by the Philadelphia Y.W.C.A. 
through the McFadden Fund; the public 
school system contributed the training, the 
General Education Board contributed an ex- 
perimental fund for one year, and interested 
Philadelphians made up the necessary 
budget.”’ 

Accomplishments in training, placement, 
and raising of standards as shown by the re- 
port more than justified the experiment. The 
Institute has published one report. Another 
report and further discussion of this work 
were scheduled for September. 


? A summary of this report is available at Head- 
quarters on request. 
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The Institute is closing as a demonstration, 
but its work should be carried on widely in 
other cities. A new association in Philadelphia 
will continue training and placement, cooper- 
ating with the vocational schools. 

There was a general impression that here was 
a subject of first-hand and vital importance to 
all members of A.A.U.W. Running through 
the questions and answers was the theme that 
a basic program for employer education in 
household worker standards must be devel- 
oped and applied. Someone asked, no doubt 
rhetorically, whether this was not the most 
realistic approach to the study of labor stand- 
ards. 


Consumer Problems 


Delegates especially interested in consumer 
problems had met for an informal discussion 
of their problems at breakfast, since time 
could not be given at the regular session for 
thorough consideration of this aspect of our 
work. Mrs. Robert Maloney gave a picture of 
the development of consumer study groups in 
the Kalamazoo, Michigan, Branch, where a 
beginning and an advanced group have carried 
on in 1938-39. Dr. Faith Williams, chairman 
of the national Social Studies Committee, 
discussed the work of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council and stressed the importance 
of following the proposed program of labeling 
as worked out by the Council’s Labeling Com- 
mittee. A new edition of the Informative Label- 
ing Manual, she announced, will be ready for 
distribution early in the fall of 1939, so that it 
may be circulated to consumer study groups 
and used directly in their work with retailers. 
The discussion leader spoke briefly on the de- 
sirability of promoting development of stand- 
ard specifications for consumer goods through 
basic federal legislation, provided that all 
agencies which have already been active in 
working out standards and tests are given 
recognition in the standards procedures set 
up by the government. 

Mrs. Charlotte Hankin of the Washington, 
D. C., Branch gave a forceful account of the 
findings and significance of the federal Market- 
ing Laws Survey as of particular interest to 
groups studying consumer problems. Her pa- 
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per dealt with the interstate trade barriers 
recently set up through state laws. With the 
aid of charts, Mrs. Hankin ran through the 
existing restrictions on the marketing of 
dairy products, eggs, oleomargarine, nursery 
stock, fruits and vegetables, and those apply- 
ing to automobiles and trucks. Driving home 
the point that these laws have gone too far in 
setting up interstate barriers, Mrs. Hankin 
concluded that the ‘“‘balkanization’’ of the 
country would seriously affect the availabil- 
ity of certain consumer goods. 

The skit, ‘‘First Aid to Consumers,"’ written 
and presented by the Boulder, Colorado, 
Branch at the luncheon meeting demonstrat- 
ing new techniques, was a particularly effec- 
tive example of the techniques used by study 
groups to translate the significance of their 
work to the entire branch or to other groups 
in the community. 


A General View 


A broad view of the intricate and compre- 
hensive program of social studies was given in 
a talk by Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, social studies 
chairman of the Indiana Division, on the 
relation of social studies to other aspects of 
the A.A.U.W. program. 

Miss Jean Flexner, as rapporteur, giving the 
highlights of the social studies sessions to 
the entire Convention at the closing session, 
summed up her impression in these words: 

“Several people have commented to me that 
social studies is such a huge field, so discourag- 
ing to get started in. I realize that. I don't 
think that anybody in this Convention, 
however, goes away with a feeling of pessi- 
mism — that the field of social studies is too 
huge to be worth tackling. . . . I feel that the 
picture that we got today of the work going 
on in various branches of the Association is 
really thrilling. . . . It seems to me that the 
more work branches are doing in social studies 
the more hope we shall have of solving our 
social and economic problems by the demo- 
cratic method."’ 

A more detailed summary of the social stud- 
ies sessions is available in mimeographed form 
from the office of the Associate in Social 
Studies, national Headquarters. 
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ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


The meeting, attended by an audience of 
delegates eager to contribute on every point 
brought up for discussion, was opened by Dr. 
Susan M. Kingsbury, chairman of the national 
committee. Dr. Kingsbury commented on the 
development of interest among the branches 
during the past two years in problems of the 
economic and legal status of women and their 
evident readiness to go forward to secure 
recognition for women and to abolish dis- 
criminations. 


Study of A.A.U.W. Members 


Dr. Kingsbury reported upon details of the 
study on The Economic Status of University 
Women completed by her committee and pub- 
lished as Bulletin 170 of the Women's Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. Dr. Kings- 
bury emphasized the importance of the study's 
findings with respect to low earnings of college 
women, rank of positions held, support of 
dependents, and discriminations because of sex 
and marital status. The evidence was there, 
she said, and in view of all the effort put into 
the study of A.A.U.W. members, the national 
committee, and the Women’s Bureau, it would 
be wasteful in the extreme if the report were 
not used. ‘“Let us be sure that we make good 
use of it and distribute it where it will be used 
in the communities.’’ Copies can be obtained 
for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Many suggestions came from delegates as to 
ways of using the report. It was thought that 
copies could be mailed to college presidents, 
and also perhaps to deans, in the various 
states, with a covering letter explaining our 
purpose and the findings. The research de- 
partments of schools and city school superin- 
tendents would also be interested. One dele- 
gate believed that the local A.A.U.W. branch 
could with advantage present the report to 
school and college heads in the vicinity. Sev- 
eral persons brought out the fact that their 
school systems had rules against the employ- 
ment of married women teachers, and that the 
report could be used by a branch in arousing 


public opinion to secure the abolition of such 
rules. 

A number of delegates told of current dis- 
criminations by school systems and by busi- 
ness and by state legislatures against the em- 
ployment of married women. They agreed that 
there was much need to have public forums 
discuss this matter, so as to stir up thinking 
on the subject and get people to examine the 
fundamental facts and issues. Women are often 
their own worst enemies, it was said; some of 
them are inclined to join the move against 
married women, failing completely to realize 
that the movement is a direct threat to all 
women. 


Survey of Organization Boards 


During the past year, branches and state 
divisions had been asked to make surveys of 
the number and proportion of women on the 
governing boards of local organizations. The 
secretary of the national committee now pre- 
sented to the delegates a summary of the find- 
ings from surveys completed by four state divi- 
sions and fifty-six branches and also gave the 
results of an inquiry at Headquarters into 
women on the boards of twelve national or- 
ganizations. In general, the surveys showed 
that women, although present in large propor- 
tions on the boards of charitable and relief 
organizations, and in small proportions on the 
boards of educational organizations, including 
school boards, were practically non-existent 
on the boards of city and county governing 
bodies, the agencies chiefly responsible for 
community management. It was felt that these 
findings should stimulate branches and state 
divisions to intensify their efforts to support 
well-qualified women for posts of authority on 
city, county, and state boards of public admin- 
istration, including school and college boards. 

A lively discussion followed, in which dele- 
gates emphasized the need for the A.A.U.W. 
to back capable women for boards of trustees. 
“It is very important for us to make ourselves 
fight, and not be so unconcerned about the 
boards of trustees. In most of the universities 
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we sit back and say nothing, but I think it is 
time we made ourselves felt."’ ‘‘It is important 
for us to protest the appointment of women 
who are not at all capable and therefore not 
fitted for the job. Men always remember the 
one woman who was not capable and fight 
against future appointments of women — 
women who are capable."’ *‘One of the things 
we must do is to help find these capable 
women and push them forward.”’ 


Branch Activities 


The program continued with several reports 
on outstanding branch work. Miss Bertha 
Nienburg told of the three-year survey made 
by the Washington, D. C., Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women to deter- 
mine local opportunities for local college girls, 
resulting in the finding that food service and 
administration offered the greatest opportun- 
ity, but a potential opportunity only, since no 
local college offered professional training in 
the field. The committee thereupon success- 
fully focused its efforts upon establishing in 
one of the universities a school of food service 
administration in conjunction with the liberal 
arts course, to prepare women for the existing 
opportunities. The committee is now carrying 
on similar efforts in the nursing field. 

Miss Mary Nicolls of San Diego, California, 
reported on the guidance and placement work 
for girls and women undertaken by the A.A. 
U.W. in cooperation with other San Diego 
groups. There is an attempt also to secure a 
counseling center for the city and to create 
jobs from needs hitherto unmet. 

Dr. Charlotte Ray of State College, Penn- 
sylvania, read a report describing the detailed 
three-year study on The Evolution of the 
Present Status of Women pursued by the 
branch committee on economic and legal 
status of women. 

In a discussion of publicity, delegates spoke 
of the advantage of getting newspapers to re- 
serve a certain amount of space for accounts of 


THE 


The Friday morning session on the arts was 
a free program with no topics assigned, but the 


general intention to discuss the national 


the achievements of local women and for ac- 
counts of branch activities. One told of having 
a qualified A.A.U.W. member interview 
women “‘in the second line’’ — that is, women 
doing splendid work but not yet having ‘‘name 
and fame’’ — and of having these interviews 
published in the local paper, so that the public 
might become acquainted with what these 
women are doing. Another delegate said that 
her committee was getting excellent coopera- 
tion in publicity through the radio stations. 


Cooperation 


The next topic discussed was cooperation. It 
was emphasized that programs in economic 
and legal status of women should be closely 
coordinated with branch programs in other 
fields, that, for instance, in studying and act- 
ing on discriminations against married women, 
the committee on status of women should 
work closely with the committees on legisla- 
tion, education, and social studies. Coopera- 
tion in the community was also stressed. One 
delegate told of a cooperative relationship 
between the branch and the State Employ- 
ment Service, called a Committee for the Em- 
ployment of Older Women. Several delegates 
spoke of the value of coordinating councils in 
their communities, representing women’s in- 
terests, one a Presidents’ Council composed of 
the presidents of all women’s groups. One 
delegate remarked that in giving public din- 
ners they brought in representatives from all 
groups, but that when it came to getting 
something done, some fairly small group had 
to assume leadership and push the undertaking 
along. 

A discussion of ways in which committees 
could work to support A.A.U.W. legislative 
items relating to the status of women was in- 
terrupted by the necessity for adjournment. 
The meeting was closed with several comments 
to the effect that the coming year should be 
an important one for study and action in this 


field. 


ARTS 


policy, the state in administration, and branch 
initiative. About fifty people attended and 
half of them spoke from the floor. 
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28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic 
experience in the various branches of nursing. Leads to 
degree of Master of Nursing. A Bachelor's degree in 
arts, science or Se from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. For catalogue address 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Today. more than ever, 


you need the unbiased informa- 
tion on timely topics supplied in: 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS “7” 


Catalog 
Free 24 Issues 


12 Issues 


Write to: 36 Issues 
Dept. A, Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York =m‘ 


The general educational aims, the desire to 
draw out arts of local origins, the expression 
through individual work, study groups, and 
community projects, the available materials, 
were presented by the chairman. 


The State Arts Chairman 


The function of the state arts chairman in 
discovering the distinctive resources in her 
state was discussed by Miss Corley Conlon of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; the Iowa state survey pro- 
cedure, the beginning of community programs, 
state correspondence, travel, reports, and 
policies; opposition to the book review habit, 
and the initiation of individual work in writ- 
ing, painting, and the drama. 


Community Arts Surveys 


These briefly were some of the points dis- 
cussed: The Old South, Miss Purnell Wilson, 
representing Jackson, Mississippi: the ‘‘vision 
of a sociological document interpreting the 
culture of our people’; new appreciation of 
individuals; follow-up to include revision of 
the survey, making it available to other citi- 
zens, analysis of art resources of the city with 
view to cooperation and allocation of fields, 
intention to do more for children and to foster 
Negro arts; integration with the whole 
A.A.U.W. program. The Rural West, a repre- 
sentative speaking for Miss G. Frieda Towle 
representing Laramie, Wyoming: the rise of 
art from 1906, the beginning in the University 
of Wyoming from 1918, Federal Arts Gallery 
of last few years. What the Survey Does to the 
Surveyor, Miss Mary Lou Robson, author of 
the Pensacola Survey and the script of the 
Pensacola Pageant: ‘‘Make the survey and the 
survey may make you.” 


Community Art Programs after the Survey 


Mrs. Arnold Vogel, representing Red Wing, 
Minnesota, discussed the use of local resources, 
explained their four local possibilities — 
commercial pottery, tanning, figure skating, 
and gardens, and said that the branch would 
probably begin to build a program through 
pottery. Mrs. Hazel Byrnes of Mayville, 
North Dakota, discussed the North Dakota 
emphasis on arts of racial origins, Indian and 
all immigrant races; writing, dancing, drama. 
Mrs. Cora Farrar of Birmingham, Michigan, 





told the story of community classes in folk 
and country dancing of the region. 


Outside the Survey 


A speaker whose name has been lost — 
thereby making her statement happily uni- 
versal — spoke for the little town, and told 
what can be done by a branch of 19 members 
in a town of 500, who have little to draw on 
except each other, but care enough about the 
arts to go on studying every year. Craft groups, 
“for tired business women,"’ were described by 
Dr. Edith Allen, Washington, D. C. 

Other topics and those who introduced them 
were: ‘‘Educational Approach,"’ Dr. Elizabeth 
Fuller Jackson, Decatur, Georgia; ‘‘Leader- 
ship,"” Dorothea Hoover, Joplin, Missouri; 
“Originality,"" Mrs. William Lamb, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


LEGISLATION 

At the Friday morning discussion on 
A.A.U.W. legislative procedure, discussion 
centered on the problem of formulating legis- 
lative policies which represent the wishes of 
the whole Association and how, after adoption 
of basic principles, the branches can best carry 
on a legislative program. Suggestions for 
legislative chairmen, growing out of the dis- 
cussion, are embodied in kits of material 
available from Headquarters on each item of 
the Legislative Program; and while Congress 
is in session, a monthly digest of current 
federal legislation endorsed by A.A.U.W. will 
be issued. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
A. A. U. W. 


MIDSTON HOUSE 


Madison Ave. at 38th St., N. Y. 


Single room from $2.25 





You know and appreciate the im- 
portance of selection of the right 
toy for the right child at the right 
age. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing 
development, we are glad to offer 
to Education Chairmen and similar 
officials, a carefully selected and 
representative assortment of 33 
Holgate Educational Toys on loan, 
for limited periods, for exhibition 
at meetings, study groups and such 
gatherings — without cost or obli- 
gation. 


We also make available, without 
charge, a complete presentation of 
the subject of educational toys from 
which material may be quickly 
gathered for talks on that subject. 
Holgate Educational Toys are de- 
signed by child authorities and 
made by a company that is now 
celebrating its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. They are pro- 
duced from the finest kiln-dried 
hardwoods. Colors will not come 
off. They are sanitary, washable, 
artistic and of safe and sturdy con- 
struction throughout. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Holgate Brothers Company, Kane, Pa. 


Established 1789 


Hol ate Brothers Com aby: Kane, F a. 
g P 
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A TIME SERVICE 


to encourage the discussion of Current History 


W hen half the world went to war just before your 
club season started, a great new interest in world 
affairs was born. 


To help you meet and inform this interest, the TIME 
CLUB BUREAU cordially invites you to accept with- 
out cost as many copies as you need of a special 
reprint containing TIME’s now famous series on 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


Here, told in TIME’s own terse, authoritative way, 
you will find seven vivid articles which explain the 
conditions and events that led up to the war in 
Europe, the U.S. and the Far East—describe the 
geography of Europe’s battlefields—outline the 
economic crises in Europe—and tell what happened 
to the Neutrals in the last war. 


If you would like copies of | 


reprint for your next meeting we will 
adly supply them, simply write to— 


The TIME CLUB BUREAU 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


NOTE: This is only one of the special services offered by the TIME 
Club Bureau—also ask about the Current Affairs Program for 
clubs, the semi-annual Current Affairs Tests, and the Annual 
Current Affairs Contests. 





